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EDITORIAL 
THE BITTERNESS OF FAMINE 


For multitudes in China famine has squeezed hife down to 
Famine. its bitterest dregs. Of this dire extremity those who are 

favored with comparative affluence need constant reminder. 
We may, indeed, say more. For those in the Wei river valley centering 
around Sian, Shensi, numbing apathy is making even the dregs of life 
tasteless. “They are in the midst,’ says Grover Clark, special in- 
vestigator of that region for the China International Famine Relief 
Commission, “of the most appallmngly disastrous famine” known any- 
where in China since 1876-77 and one “‘much more serious” than that 
of 1920-21. Of a total population of 6,000,000, 2,000,000 died of 
hunger in 1929 and 2,000,000 more are “practically certain” to join 
them before the next harvest. Already this staggering army is sunk, 
he avers, in “utter apathy’ —bogged mentally and spiritually in a mean- 
ingless quagmire! They are lost in a hideous nightmare! Cold and 
starvation ruthlessly leave them slaughtered by the wayside. Some 
villages are already silent and empty. Torn-out roofs, timbers, beams, 
doors, windows—these mark last despairing efforts to get a bite or 
wo to eat! 

But why this bitter misery? Men have, it is true, helped 
Causes. to heighten it somewhat. A few profiteers have shipped 

grain in from other needy places and priced it above the 
teach of most of the hungry. Inadequate transportation hinders adequate 
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relief: measures. Furthermore in 1927 large quantities of grain were 
taken out of the region to supply the Nationalist soldiers, then driving 
on Peiping. Prices for nearly everything have soared. Millet and wheat 
are about eight. times their normal price; coal five times. Human 
factors have thus worked against meeting the stark need involved. Buy 
the major cause of this unutterable misery is drought. The last “ex. 
cellent” crop was in the Spring of 1927: from then on to the Spring of 
1929-—“‘practically nothing.” In the Autumn of 1929 a crop of about 
ten percent of normal with a similar prospect for the Spring’ of 1930, 
Who’s to blame? Certainly not the ‘stricken army of the hungry! Yet, 
strangely enough, its staggering, shrunken units do not run to suicide 
or theft! Has their energy ebbed to where they cannot even knife 
themselves or snatch another’s scanty store? ‘““This seemed incredible,” 
says Mr. Clark. “I sought the explanation. Part of it is the age-old 
law abidingness of the Chinese.” “Much more of it,” he adds, “‘is due 
to lack of energy.” All this provides a peep at a picture of appalling 
tragedy. One can only hope that more strength may come to the arm 
of the China International Famine Relief Commission and that there 
may be a liberal loosening of the purse-strings of the multitudes who 
have never known the terrible grip of long-continued hunger. 


CHINA’S “BILL OF RIGHTS” 


China is in process of breaking with its age-long social and 
A Social political structure. Such a break is never simple nor easy. 
Necessity. To the general eye the breaking down aspect is more apparent 

than the urgently needed one of rebuilding. Yet those who 
know something of the inside workings of the national mind of China 
are aware that it is stirred by a growing consciousness of reconstructive 
necessities to which it is giving much determined thought. The thought- 
ful modern minority succeeds only slowly, it is true, in permeating the 
apathetic or unchanged majority with its ideals. No scheme has 
yet been invented anywhere to achieve this quickly or without upset. 
The appearance in January, 1930, of a “Bill of Rights,” sponsored by 
Dr. H. H. Kung, indicates China’s emerging recognition of another 
reconstructive necessity. Like such measures anywhere it is meeting 
the vicissitudes consequent on being born into a climate not wholly 
congenial. The Central Political Council decided to hold it over. This 
would seem to be due in part to uncertainty as to its hereditary relation 
to the bequeathed instructions of Dr. Sun Yat-sen which are regarded 
as the “fundamental law of the Republic.” ‘‘No necessity arises,” it has 
been stated, “for promulgating any other law bearing upon the question 
of the constitutional rights of the people.” That conclusion does not 
meet with universal public opinion. Constitutional human rights need 
constant clarification and consideration. | | 
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: Of course “Bills of Rights” in any land are partially (some- 
Rights times altogether) overlooked or smothered during the stress 
Defined. of a national military campaign. A legislature, for instance, 

that forbids a teacher to propound evolution seems in some 
subtle way to have violated somebody’s “Bill of Rights.” “Bills of 

Rights” always have a hard time with the war psychology, be it political 
or theological. China’s hang-over of war psychology explains in large 
part the queries frowning at-this “Bill of Rights.” We can only hope 
it will win out. There is always need for steady emphasis on the items 
contained in this “Bill of Rights.”” Public power finds it easy to ride 
recklessly in any land. “Equality before the law”: no deprivation of 
“freedom of action” except by law: military law and power to be re- 
stricted to those within its orbit: “freedom of speech, press or other 
modes of expression” to be untrammelled except when breaking the law; 
freedom to hold meetings and form organizations within the “limits of 
the law’’: residences not to be entered or searched except by consent of 
owners or process of law: no confiscation of property except as the law 
strictly allows—these are matters needing the special recognition called 
for by the proposed “‘Bill of Rights.” All complaints against a particular 
governmental department infringing upon them must be laid with its 
superior department. Such complaints may reach finally a ministry or 
a Yuan.. This infant “Bill of Rights” has gasped its first personal 
breath and made its first cry. May it receive promptly the right kind 

and amount of political and public nourishment. Even though it may 

hover temporarily between life and death its birth may be taken as a 
sign of China’s new purpose to reconstruct her way of living. In all 

likelihood ere long circumstances in China will render wise and inevitable 

its public christening. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


“What shall be our policies in education in 

Personal Liberty view of the present limitations imposed by 
and Voluntary the Ministry of Education?’ That is the 
Religious Education. question the Board of Education of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Christ 

in China sought to answer in a meeting held February 5-8, 1930. 
Those present felt that “principles fundamental to Christian educa- 
tion” are infringed by present government regulations and their 
interpretation. “Students,” the regulations require, “shall not be com- 
pelled or induced to participate” in religious exercises: furthermore, “no 
religious exercises shall be allowed in primary schools.” This the Minis- 
try of Education interprets as prohibiting voluntary religious instruction 
in junior middle schools as well as in primary schools, All this those 
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present felt called for an explanation of the purpose and contribution 
of Christian schools together with a definition of religious liberty. Vol. 
untary religious education, it was declared, does not interfere with the 
liberty of pupils. Inasmuch as Chinese citizens may petition the Govern. 
ment it was decided to frame such a petition embodying the above and 
other points with a view to securing modification of the prohibitive re. 
gulation concerned. A general justification for. this step is the belief 
of a large number of educationists that it is essential to the full function- 
ing of education that it include moral and spiritual values as dealt with 
in religious education. It was further decided to petition the govern- 
ment that private schools be permitted to experiment along the line of 
including religion in the curriculum and school activities as an addition 


to what existing regulations require. 


Thus did this group express its fecling of responsibility for 
Interim the “religious training of the children of (its) church mem- 
Policies. bership... The government is to be asked, also, to defer 

registration while the missions are in process of transferring 
control of schools.to the Church and because the closing of Christian 
schools will work hardship on many children. During the period of 
negotiation efforts to secure registration by schools concerned are. to be 
suspended though no school already having registration is to seek to 
annul the same. It was recognized that the “Three-People-Principles 
are not contradictory to Christianity’ and that they should, therefore, 
be incorporated in the courses of all grades of Christian schools.. The 
right of the Government to examine any text material used in junior 
middle and primary schools was also admitted. Selection of a list of 
text-books to be submitted first to the General Assembly and then to 
the Government was recommended. In order to improve the system of 
schools it was decided to close some of the less successful ones. Where 
schools have been closed it was urged that week-day schools of religion 
and community educational and social service activities be started. 


As viewed through the report of this group the 

Religion Versus present problem is not that of one’s being allowed 
Irreligion. to believe any religion one wishes but that of being 
left untouched by any religious influences whatever 

during the most impressionable period of life. The issue is thus one 
between irreligion and religion as regards education. To those who 
believe that the end of religious education “is the nurture of an informed 
faith in Jesus Christ and the dedication of a trained and obedient life 
to his service” this presents an impossible situation. It should be possible 
to permit voluntary religious education courses in all grades of church 
schools as the minimum concession, at least, to the principle of religious 
liberty. By way of illustration we note that the Turkish Government, 
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also concerned about the relation of religion to education, has signified 
that it will permit religious instruction for Christian students on con- 
dition that their parents consent. Robert College, Constantinople, has 
given such instruction without interruption. 


EDUCATIONAL UNIFICATION 


“The building of a college,” says Dr. C. A. Reed, President 
Correlated of International College, Smyrna, Turkey, “is one of the 
Appeal. major tasks of civilization."” To this we may add that 
the major task of a college or higher educational institution 
is to pass on, build up and even reconstruct the civilization of which it 
may be either a product or a part. To be worthy both of its place in 
and its task of constantly improving civilization, a Christian college must 
be efficient both as an educational and a Christianizing agency. These 
considerations explain why the six American Christian institutions in 
the Near East have in quite recent times united their financial and ad- 
ministrative work. Similar considerations motivate the attempt to or- 
ganize the work of Christian higher educational institutions in China in 
and under a Correlated Program, to which much time and thought has 
been given. The major unit in this China scheme is the East China 
Federated University which correlates the work of Ginling Woman’s 
College, Nanking; Woman’s Medical College, Shanghai; and the univer- 
sities of Hangchow, Nanking, Soochow and St. John’s, Shanghai, with 
Shanghai College (Baptist) cooperating as far as possible. As is the 
case with the colleges in the Near East this China correlation plan aims, 
in addition to promoting educational efficiency, to present a united appeal 
for funds to sympathizers in China and the West, primarily the latter. 
The six Near East colleges secured an endowment fund of $15,000,000 
Gold. At least twice as many institutions in China are seeking about 
the same amount (actually, $34,000,000 Mexican). Compared with the 
Near East group the China institutions are, therefore, making a very 
modest request.- The amount sought, furthermore, is not sufficient to 
bring these latter institutions up to government standards. $6,000,000 
of the Near East college endowment fund came from five givers. The 
Syrians agreed to raise $150,000 for Beirut College and the Greeks 
agreed to secure $500,000 for Athens College. Can the China institu- 
tions do as well as the Near East Colleges? Why not? 


_ The success of this united appeal for endowment depends, 
Correlated td no small extent, upon the success of another important 
Service. aspect of the China Correlated Program—differentiation 

and correlation of the service of the cooperating institutions 
with a view to securing the maximum of efficiency in helping build up 
a Christianized civilization in China, Much of the program is too 
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technical for reference here. A few of the major aspects of its proposed 
differentiation and unification of educational service may, however, be 
pointed out. Post-graduate work is to center in Yenching University, 
Peiping, and the East China Federated University, both working in close 
coordination. There will probably be one Law School, namely that of 
Soochow University now located in Shanghai and a part of the East 
Cluna Federated University. Cheloo University, Tsinan, Shantung, js 
*o concentrate on a Rural Life Program. Nanking University may 
become the national center for the training of agricultural experts. Of 
course the various institutions will still overlap as to work along general 
lines. Nevertheless this unified program looks to linking them up s0 
that all of the various units will serve more efficiently as national agencies, 
One of the beneficial results of the endowment, when secured. will be 
that these institutions can restrict their student body to the point where 
its size and their economic dependence thereon will not interfere with 
their Christian purpose. In time, of course, this plan of educational 
unification will call for a central administrative body. For the present 
the Council of Higher Education serves as its central organization. 


| One rejoices to see that in higher Christian education 
New Outlook. China is steering out of the doldrums wherein local 
isolation and pclicies set the pace. The institutions 
it is proposed to correlate are articulating themselves with a view to 
becoming real civilization-moulders. At its third biennial meeting, held 
in Shanghai, February, 1930, the China Association for Christian Higher 
Education adopted this Correlated Program unanimously. It remains 
now for all the integral units to fall into line. The Near East colleges 
succeeded in their endowment campaign because back of their united 
appeal for funds was sufficient correlation in educational effort to push 
to the front their function as forces for international goodwill and to 
enable them to move towards rendering the biggest service possible to 
the people among whom they operate. One can only hope that the 
institutions in China can all rise above local considerations and even, 
if necessary, denominational loyalties so as to back up their united appeal 
for funds with the assurance that they will be used in united national 
Christian service to China. In any event this movement for unification 
in higher educational work in China shows that Christian educational 
forces are moving into a new articulation and a more efficient alignment. 
Western sympathizers with Christian educational work in China are 
inclined to make such unification a desideratum of their future help. 
And even with the generous assistance an endowment of Mex. 
$34,000,000 means it alone cannot enable these institutions to mett 
efficiently the new conditions obtaining in China. Viewed from what- 
ever angle one hopes this Correlated Program will go over the top! 
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Jesus As I Know Him 
Cuapter III. 


MY CONCEPTION OF THE UNIVERSE AND OF LIFE 
SINCE I KNEW JESUS* 


WU YAO TSONG 


ii was about eleven years ago, in the home of one of my American 
friends, that I read for the first time in my life Jesus’ “Sermon 
on the Mount,” Matthew 5-7. After I had read it, I fed: 
unusually happy; for in those three chapters I found what for 
years I had been seeking in vain. Every word in them, I felt, spoke 
tome with a mighty force, and went deep into my heart. At the same 
time, I caught, in these words, a faint glimpse of the Speaker. His 
kind visage, intermingled with dignity and courage, had around it the 
brilliant nimbus of Love. Oh how, in that one moment, my heart 
drank for many a past (dry) year! As though petrified by magic, I 
fell on my knees and in humble tones, said to this bright One, “‘Lord, 
thou art my Savior!” | 

This was my Jesus eleven years ago. Since then, my belief in 
Him has undergone many “ups” and “downs.”’ But, on the whole, He 
is still my Savior. As a result of my enlarged experience, I cannot 
but recognize Jesus as the crystallization of human experience, the 
guide of the stranded, and the friend of the poor. This has been my 
experience during the past eleven years; this I cannot analyze further 
without doing injustice to its significance and meaning. However, in 
order that the reader may understand precisely what I mean, I shall 
attempt to explain it briefly in the following paragraphs. 

Before I knew Jesus, I used to think about two big problems; the 
Universe and Life. These problems I will outline before I proceed 
to describe how Jesus has helped me solve them. 

With reference to the first- problem—the Universe, I asked myself 
the following questions: - What is, after all, this mysterious Universe? 
Has it an origin, an aim, or an end? For what does man live in it? 
What is the relationship between man and the Universe? Has man 
himself an origin, an aim, or an end? 

With regard to the second problem—Life, my questions were as 
follows: Since everybody loves the good, why is there at the same 
time the problem of evil? Why do I not have the power to do good? © 
Why is there so much suffering in this world? If life is but an 
ephemeral phenomenon, then what is the value of doing good? 


*Translated by C. H. Sun. 


Note.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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I began, as a matter of fact, to think about these questions when 
I was in my teens. | 

While Jesus does not help me answer all these questions, some 
of which probably no man in this world can ever satisfactorily answer, 
he does give me a kind of faith, place me on ‘the right track, and 
nerve me with courage that scoffs at idle fancies and cowardly pessimism. 

The problem of the Universe has always been a subject of abstract 
thinking. However, the close relationship that it has with the problem 
of Life renders a satisfactory solution of it quite necessary, if not 
imperative. In brief, the solution that Jesus gives is that the Universe 
is the manifestation of God. In this sense, then, God is immanent or 
within everything. Or, according to another view, we may say that 
God is the soul, the heart, the power, the Lord of the Universe. In 
this sense, God is transcendent or super-natural. It would seem that 
these two views of the relationship between God and the Universe con- 
‘ tradict each other, but the religious experience of mankind proves, on 
the contrary, that they are both absolutely necessary for reaching the 
“ultimate reality” of the Universe. : 

Now we must ask whether or not this conception of God can help 
us solve our vital problems. In other words, is “God” simply a name, 
having no practical relationship with our everyday life? To this, I 
venture to make the following reply: that “God” is really nothing but 
a name, but that it represents a profound experience that man has in 
the Universe. In this connection, an analogy may be drawn between 
“God” and ‘‘Father.”” When we use the word “Father,” it is nothing 
but a name, but it represents a very complex human experience. The 
thing to be noted is that our experience always precedes the name. For 
this reason, the history of mankind abounds with many instances where 
one similar experience has been expressed by different people in different 
terms. 

Viewed from one angle, therefore, the conception of God is very 
abstract and intangible; but in the light of another, the existence of 
God is quite certain. ‘The stars, the moon, the flowers, and the birds 
that are close to our experience—all these show us the dignity of 
Nature and her abundant life. Whether this life is monistic or 
pluralistic, is a much debated philosophical problem. But the religious 
experience of mankind. tends toward the monistic view. A _ similar 
tendency is shown in the scientific conception.of “unity.” This is true 
not only in science, but also in religion. Moreover, the idea of “love’ 
has also been introduced into the spiritual field, so that we now say 
that God is Heavenly Father and that He 1s Love. 3 

Is, however, the existence of God an entirely solved problem! 
Certainly not! If it were, why should we still have religion, whose 
chief characteristic is a kind of faith, with the implication that what 
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we see is simply a faint glimpse of our beau ideal? But the Universe 
and our spiritual awakening compel us to recognize the existence of 
God. Hence, unconsciously extending our arms towards heaven—the 
source of the most abundant life, we cry out: “God!” Strangely 
enough, whether our own voice or its echo, a voice, as though issuing 
from heaven, sounds in our ears, and makes our lives more abundant 
than ever before. Such an experience no scientist is able to analyze 
and trace to its origin. No matter whether it is explained in terms 
of God, Heavenly Father, Deity, Truth, or Intellect, the fact remains 
that this experience has considerably changed human life and history, 
culminating in the life of Jesus and those of Christ-like prophets. 

In the religious experience of Jesus, God occupied a most important 
place. Although we know for the most part only the latter part of 
Jesus’ life, we nevertheless perceive that his life and God were insepar- 
able. In short, Jesus was in constant communion with God.- This 
religious awakening of Jesus gave him the following conceptions of life: 

(1) Human life is blended into one with the eternal and abundant 
life of the Universe. In plain English, God is the source of all life. 
He is our Father, we are His sons, and to one another we are brothers. 
Before God, everything and anything, whether alive or lifeless, is sacred. 
Since human life is within the eternal life of the Universe, the logical 
conclusion is that human life is also eternal. At present, however, we 
know little about the life to come. 

(2). Since man is inseparably connected with God, the value of 
human life is certain. On this account, no man ought to be selfishly 
used by any individual or group merely as an instrument. 

(3) For every individual God has a definitely marked-out course 
of action with a view to the ideal growth and development of things 
and mankind. Those who are able to adjust themselves to God’s plan 
for them, will have abundant lives. . 

(4) Although God has a plan for everybody, man’s will is still 
free. All human efforts at reaching the ideal are made under the spur 
of an inner incentive and experience, which can be obtained most 
certainly by the method of prayer. 

(5) Man’s greatest possible pleasure is his union with God, which 
transcends all worldly interests. Merely depending upon oneself for 
an abundant life in the world is like swimming without utilizing the 
water pressure. Faith, however, is the recipe for all human weaknesses. 

Based upon the foregoing conception of the Universe, the life of 
Christ has come down to us as an inspiration to all of us. His love 
for mankind, for individuals, for women, for children, for the poor 
and the sick, for sinners, for flowers and birds, for all that is beautiful 
in the Universe and in humanity gave him the impetus to save the world 
with both love and life. He bore his solitariness and wrongs without 
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complaint, and made his life all the more abundant and _ influential, 
because his life was in constant communion with God. 

With reference to the problem of Life, Jesus’ solution was this 
one word—‘“Love!’’ Love is not something absolutely mysterious and 
incomprehensible. For everybody understands it, even if he does not 
know how to define it. Whether it is an instinctive or acquired 
characteristic in man is not the important point. At any rate, Love 
makes our social life possible. It is the object of the human quest, 
and wherever it is wanting, anti-social phenomena, such as quarrels, 
confusion, hatred, bloodshed, etc., are sure to be found. 

It may be asked: since love is the object much coveted by every- 
body, why is it still such a weak force in human relations? To answer 
this question, we may use a crude illustration. Supposing that our 
food supply is suddenly inadequate, and that love is functioning well 
among us, we may expect the following phenomena to result: _ 

(1) The stronger ones will voluntarily let the weaker and more 
needy ones eat first. | 

(2) In case we are all in need of food, then we will effect an 
equal distribution of our food supply. | | | 

(3) Some of us will be willing to starve in order that the rest 
may live. 
| (4) Some of us, or all of us, will find ways of increasing 
our food supply. | 

From the foregoing illustrations we can perceive why love is the 
abject of the human heart. Of course, comity and morality also help 
to ameliorate the conditions of the poor, but they do not afford a final 
solution to the problem. However, religion, focusing on Christ's 
fundamental concept of love, not only gives a temporary measure of 
amelioration, but also goes a step forward toward the ultimate solution 
of the problem of “self-existence.” | 

But how did Jesus arrive at his solution of the problem? The 
answer is that he derived much inspiration from his conception of God. 
We may analyze Jesus’ religious awakening as follows: 

(1) Early traditions—Jesus was well acquainted with the old 
Jewish conception of God. — 


(2) Intellectual research—Although the Gospels picture Jesus’ idea. 


of God as a very natural relation to man, we have every reason to 
presume that his conception of God was also the result of much in- 
dependent and laborious thinking. 

In his efforts to solve the problem of the choice between love and 
self-existence, Jesus, without a moment’s hesitation, recognized love as 
the essential factor in the preservation and continuation of mankind. 
With love as the center of God, he compared “Father” to God, and 
mankind to the children of God. 
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(3) Divine revelation through intuition—No matter whether the 
power of intuition is innate or acquired, it cannot be denied that Jesus 
did find God through his personal experience within the processes of 
nature. 

(4) Moral struggle—To Jesus’ knowledge of anil Jewish tradi- 
tions, his early intellectual researches, and his divine revelation through 
intuition and experience was added the most essential element—his moral 
swuggle. For, while love is coveted by everybody, it inevitably involves 
personal sacrifice. However, Jesus hewed out a way from the perplexing 
dilemma, and gave us a satisfactory. solution through inference. 

But what is Jesus’s attitude towards the problem of self-existence? 
Does he think that love and self-existence are mutually exclusive? 
Certainly not. The seeming contradiction between them is rather due 
to the short-sightedness and narrow-mindedness of the average plain 
man. To make the point clear, we may again use the illustration con- 
cerning food-supply, and make the following deductions: 

(1) The birds in the air and the flowers in the field do not worry 
ahout the storing of food, and yet the grace of God enables them to live 
as comfortably as men. Since God has given us life, need we fear 
that He will not also give us the means so essential to the preservation 
of our lives? 

(2) Life does not-entirely depend upon food. We eat to live, 
but do we live to eat? Man is what he is, simply because he is the 
product of group life. 

(3) In the struggle for existence, the strong are likely to be 
aggressive and care nothing for either the Gospel or truth. But the 
weak are fertile soil for the Gospel, which is more for the weak than 
for the strong. 

(4) To meet the general want of food supply, we should think 
out methods of securing food in one way or another. 

(5) Love has the power to give one the courage to sacrifice his 
own life for the sake of others. But, if we believe that love is truth 
and that it is the very life of the Universe, then we have every reason to 
conclude that love is indestructible, and that in love one’s life is also 
eternal. Besides, eternal life is an infinite space, of which this present 
life is but a part. 

Of course, it cannot be denied that the dauntless spirit revealed 
in. Jesus had long been advocated by the world’s great philosophers all 
through the ages. But none of them have so inspired us as Christ, 
who not only pointed out a way of life, but also set an example to 
mankind by leading that sort of life himself and suffering for it. Jesus 
was not an arm-chair philosopher, bubbling out fanciful bits of specula- 
tion; but a strict scientist, basing his faith and principles on actual 
experience. His courage and spirit were out-growths of his great re- 
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ligious awakening and moral struggle, and his conception of God and 
the Universe was the crystallization of his faith and his strong 
personality. 

It is, indeed, a most perplexing question why people usually do not 
act according to what they know. Wang Yang Ming once said, 
“Knowledge without action is little better than ignorance.”” But once 
Jesus widens our vision and broadens our mind, we immediately see a 
brighter world, in which rings a voice, saying, “Know truth, and it will 
set you free.’ We turn to Christ and call him our Savior. Is this 
superstition? Is it idolatry? No, indeed! For Christ is no idol, 
and it is not his wish that people should weave a superstitious web about 
him. Therefore, although men try to bind him with inflexible doctrines 
and rigid beliefs, he still darts his ray of life into every humble human 


heart. 


How One Christian Looks at the Five Year Movement 
| Y. T. WU | 


- tian Council on the first of January, 1930. The Movement was 
launched as the result of recommendations from the sectional 
conferences of the N.C.C. and its national conference of last 

May. Its objective is to double the number of Christians in China 
within the next five years and to deepen their religious faith. The main 
emphases in the program of the Movement, according to a National 
Christian Council bulletin (Chinese) will be along the following lines: 


Religious Education. 
Education of church members. 
Conversion of the whole family. 

* Work for young people. 
Promotion of the idea of stewardship. 
Evangelistic work. | 


fT] Five Year Movement was inaugurated by the National Chris- 


~ 


The motto of the Movement, according to a circular letter of the 
Executive Committee, seems to be: “Revive your church, Lord; but 
first revive me.” | 

The main point that the writer wishes to make in this short article 
is that the whole outlook of the Five Year Movement as conceived by 
those who promote it, is evangelistic and self-centred rather than social 
and life-sharing. Not that evangelism is unimportant or out of place 
in these days, but that evangelism without a social foundation will be 
mere sentimentalism and fruitless endeavour. If the Five Year Move- 
ment should have a motto at all, it should be, “Thy kingdom come,’ 
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rather than the one stated above. This does not mean of course that 
the social implications of the gospel are entirely absent in the minds 
of those who promote the Movement. But it does mean that the content 
as now put into the Movement is a fair indication that we have started 
it from the wrong end. 

Let the Christians in China today get a vision of the tremendous 
needs and problems of the country as a whole and let them face boldly 
these needs and problems as true Christians should, and they will begin 
to see what their religious faith means and why and how they should 
go forward in propagating it. Thus viewing their task they will under- 
stand what is meant by love, service and sacrifice; they will realise how 
significant the life of Jesus is to them; and they will see why they should 
pray to God and why they should unite in a fellowship, which is their 
church, in order to usher in the Kingdom in social as well as in individual 
living. 

But if we say to our Christian brothers, “Go and work for your 
church, double its membership in five years, and deepen your own 
Christian faith,” we miss altogether both the vitality and the raison 
d’étre of the Movement. The writer would, for one, be at a loss to 
know how he should respond to such a call. He would feel somewhat 
like a tired horse, which, at the whip of the master, quickens its pace for 
a few steps, only to break down eventually under the strain. He would 
also feel like school children-who, already bored by an uninteresting 
lesson, must still go on because their teacher tries to convince them 
that it is the only right thing to do. | 

The writer has hoped that a new day might come to the Christian 
Movement in China after its years of trial and. travail, but he must 
confess that he is sorely disappointed by the attitude Christian leaders 
have taken toward the Five Year Movement. For what do we gain 
even if we actually double our church membership or increase it tenfold 
within the next five years? And again, for what end do we need to 
strengthen our Christian faith? It is not an increase in numbers that 
we should look for, but the sharing of a life in practical service. The 
number may increase or decrease, but the Kingdom will come that much 
sooner if we realise what it is to try to live a Christian life in an un- 
Christian social order. Somehow we have assumed that we can live 
the personal religious life by ourselves and that our social life will take 
care of itself. It is the same mistake on the opposite end that those 
make who deny that religion is a vital force in our social life. 

The weakness of the Christian Movement lies not so much in 


its lack of spiritual force as in the emptiness of its spiritual life; not 


so much in an ineffective program of expansion as in the absence of a 
genuine life in action that might attract people to the faith. New life 
will not come to the Church and its members until all have felt the 
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surging power of a passion to identify themselves fully with the needs 
of the common people, not in an incidental way and as a means to an 
end, but as the very end in itself. 

With this central idea in mind, may I suggest something like the 
following as a more vital and more fruitful approach to the Five Year 
Movement :— | 


Understanding of the needs of the environment and the mission 
of the 

Projects for service. 

Preaching the gospel of Christ and the guidance of the thought 
life of the community. 

Education of church members. 

New experiments for the development of the spiritual life. 

The life of fellowship. 


This is not meant to be an elaborate program, but only something 
suggestive of the line of action to be taken. The writer would also 
‘ seriously question whether the nation-wide Five Year Movement is the 
proper machinery to promote such a program. He would. wonder 
whether an intensive experiment in one or two centres is not a better 
way to secure results which might serve as an inspiration to other 
centres. One does not like to say it, but the Movement according to 
the present plan seems to present an impossible task. 

This article is not written with a destructive purpose. It comes 
out of a heart that aches as it is affected by the difficult task of recon- 
struction that confronts China today and by the weakness of the Church 
in facing the situation. It comes out of a heart that rejoices at the 
unusual opportunities before Christians and that looks to the Christian 
faith as the unfailing source of power to meet present needs. The 
writer may discredit the letter of the Five Year Movement, but he seeks 


to fulfill its spirit. 


Our Job 


GEO. E. WHITMAN 


O meet people and given them life, work and direction, under the 
leadership of Christ and under the influences of the spirit of 
God, until “Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in 
Heaven, so on earth,”—that seems to be our job. 

“We have enough opinions” of the ordinary kind, perhaps. What 
we need to day,—in view of the present relation to, and standing of 
Christianity in our world—is, new and ever better opinions, in order 
to rightly interpret “facts.” We may get all balled-up with facts unless 
we have an opinionated ability to see them as a whole and co-ordinate 
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them, so that what they teach us may be applied to the needs of life. 
Our deficiency seems to be in that neighborhood. Let us have better 
opinions and facts as well, but I am a bit inclined to think that if we 
have right opinions, facts will come to us as chickens to their roost. 
Of course, my premise here includes educated intelligence, and fights a 
bit shy of heavy expenditure of money and a big office force to tabulate 
the facts. Somehow we know the most of them before they are thus 
published and need an energizing spiritual force rather than a brickbat 
to get us into action. | 

Some opinions that seem strongly in possession of me I should like 
to have “sifted” before the bar of Christ’s Gospel and the spiritual 
intelligence of my fellow missionaries. If in the faulty expanded 
statement of these opinions I tread on anybody’s toes or otherwise 
offend, it will not arise out of malice, nor from a bad liver, but because 
of the “merry-go-round” condition into which we have fallen, due to 
“one-track” minds and the segmentary nature of our opinions. Re- 
member that Paul's “one track’’ mind referred to action and included 
“things.”” With that sort of a mind no one need quarrel. It would 
seem that better opinions, known facts coordinated and used, and ever 
more facts revealed and arousing us to immediate action, are all of the 
utmost importance to meet the tasks of our day. Let us be alive to 
things that appear, and God can lead us on. 


1. Lire! “Dead in trespasses and in sins” is one of the most 
heartrending facts of to-day, just as it was in Christ’s day, when he 
trod the roads of Palestine. All the worse now, because it has been 
nineteen centuries since he came. We have gained so few, and lost so 
heavy a proportion of those, and made idlers of so many more, that 
our statistics are of very doubtful value. Do you wonder that the 
faith of many is becoming bedraggled and tattered because things are 
no better? Do you wonder that some break away from the Church 
because they no longer see any hope there? Do you wonder that the 
faith of many has become “foreshortened,” so far as this old earth is 
concerned, looking forward to its destruction, and the escape of only 
a few in the elect “primary class,” while doom is impending for the 
vast hosts of mankind? Is that the “Hope” set before us in the 
Gospel ? | 
First things first, of course! Life is first, but not necessarily of 
most importance. We must have ground on which to build, but the 
buildirig becomes to us our habitation, our seat of strength, from which 
we express life. Not life, but the expression of life is of all importance. 
Not mere growth in size, but expanded influence that leaves no dismal 
areas untouched thus letting their influence destroy almost as fast as 
life’s influence gains. You can stay in the primary class if you will 
and never get beyond the infant stage of a knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
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but what better is that, so far as earthly conditions are concerned, than 
“Q-mi-t’o-fuh” of which Mr. Graham has told us?* Oh! of course 
we have to get a little beyond that if only from shamefacedness and 
that urge that the slightest association with Jesus inevitably imparts. 

The fact, however, that we can call the “Social Gospel” of secondary 
importance, shows, that while we have got at the heart of things, we 
do influence them clean out to their circumference. Its best must ever 
immediately return to itself leaving a withered body and a hopeless 
world. My charge is, that too many of us take the part for the whole, 
the lesser for the greater, the mainspring for the watch, and in so doing 
thwart God, offend men, give, milk when strong meat is needed and 
leave the church idle and apathetic toward her greater tasks. No? 
I’m not a modernist. The Fundamentalist and Bible Union people can 
secure as many converts in a day, such as they are, as extreme modernists 
can in a thousand years. Piety and zeal they have, but I see no need 
for their special division in a world already upset by superiority com- 
plexes. I am compelled to explain here, for fear of a charge of heresy 
that some morning may be ‘laid at my door. 

With life in our hands, we make this one and awful blunder — 
that we want to keep everybody employed in the primary class, and 
shout so loud and make such a fuss about it that nobody gets beyond 
the second grade, and if quadratic equations were mentioned goodness 
knows what would happen. We make religious “Tom Thumb’s’’ instead 
of full-grown men in Christ Jesus. It is the most natural thing in 
the world that special emphasis should be laid on evangelism in the 
New Testament and in its narrower sense. It was the only. thing that 
could be done then, because churches and other organizations were too 
weak—or non-existent—to go on to the larger tasks. Today it is 
different, and we need to open our eyes to the other things the Scripture 
has to tell us. Life? Yes! And on until eternity, but also:— 


2. WorK! We can leave out of account here the ordinary work 
that the average church does, which though often done well, is ex- 
ceedingly fragmentary ‘as compared with the needs of the situation. 

When we come to city, town and country life, to political and 
business conditions as they affect the life of the people—outside of 
individual evangelism, which somehow meets with small success,—we 
are brought up against something, that is either not considered our job. 
ot a failure because the forces arrayed therein are so divided, weak 
in influence, plan and numbers. : 

It is here we have little use for God or Jesus Christ, beyond the 
destruction of many reams of paper on which “resolutions” are vainly 
written, and where prayer offends, because not accompanied with works. 


*CHINESE RecorpER, 1928, August, page 491; September, page 573. 
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“Compassion” on the multitude has ceased to weary our consciences. 
We are told so often that, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth,’ has no application here, outside of individual evangelism, and 
that we had better be careful least we interfere with God’s plan of 
tedemption, that only a paralyzed arm is raised in protest. God for- 
give us! | 

In view of world conditions to-day; in view of Christ’s bleeding 
sacrifice for humanity; in view of the miserably inadequate fulfillment 
of what his agony stood for; in view of nineteen hundred years of 
failure even to see the approach of his Kingdom; in view of the plain 
contradiction of his Word against us; in view of our blindness, sins 
and folly, clothed as they are in an armour of outward piety; and above 
all in view of the cries and tears of the socially downtrodden and 
oppressed, everywhere existent because of the social sins of our time; 
in view of the charge against us that we can only furnish an opiate 
and that salvation is a farce; in view of all this and more, let us no 
longer quibble and make void the promises of God, but on bended knee 
rend our hearts and not our garments and plead as we have never pled 
before that light may come into our hearts so that Christ’s COMPLETE 
plan of redemption may stand revealed unto us. We ought to hear 
“This ye ought to have done, and not left the other undone.” Read the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the Great Commission, emphasizing “teach- 
ing, etc.” and then wonder why God has allowed us to exist so long 
with this delusion hugged to our breasts. 


The full grown worker of to-morrow will have as many sides to 
him as the needs call for, and no area of human life will be outside 
his endeavor. None will want to be separated therefrom when the full- 
blown Kingdom idea begins to dawn in the hearts of men. We shall 
be so immersed in salvage and salvation and so completely “off of our 
own hands” that this steadying of the “ark” advice, “Faith of our 
fathers,” and especially heresy spying and modernism, will be forgotten 
as idle dreams. The words of Christ, “greater works than these shall 
ye do, because I go unto the Father,” will have a meaning which our 
eyes have never yet beheld. Perhaps, then, we shall have an evangelism 
that in extent and quality will startle our little faith in a wonder- 
working God. Work!! God give us work that we may forget our 
frailty and folly! 


3. Direction! The subject of Heaven as the abode of the blest, 
does not come under the scope of this article. That is God’s job, not 
ours. But whither do we wend in our God-given tasks? The con- 
tinuity of our work, as one after another of us drop out and others 
take our places, is it to be “as in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be,” or are we due for a new era? When we talk about “the Church,” 
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one wonders where it is, or if its fragments are so scattered here and 
there and so refractory that cohesion is impossible, with the result that 
the very name, “Church,” becomes a figment of imagination, so to speak, 
It looks as though we may have to give it up and center our thoughts 
in the “Kingdom of God’’*idea. That is my opinion at least. The 
change that will be needed to accomplish this is a startling one. Yet 
it is our job to bring this, or at least something different from what we 
have now, to pass. The success of Christianity is dependent upon jt, 
as has been indicated under “work.” 

I can see that I need improvement before I am ready to enter this 
new era, even to the extent that my mind can grasp or comprehend it. 
The improvement that I need is not going to come from any earthly 
doctor or patent medicine, nor in getting a D.D., nor in having any 
hallelujah chorus proclaim my exploits (though a judicious pat on the back 

never hurts anyone!), nor from feeling the pulse of my associates to 
find their heretical tendencies (forgetful of the fact that “heresy,” if I 
may be allowed to extend its scope, is often a cause of the weakness of 
large and devout organizations), nor from my puttering here and there 
over all sorts of irrelevant matters, but from Divine compulsion, that 
will not be denied, holding me down to my job with all like-minded folks. 
I must get linked up with them, regardless of age, sex, belief, past or 
present servitude, color, race, or other various peculiarities that now vex 
my righteous (?) soul. Let us remember that while we are privileged 
to eat an apple by removing skin and core, others may eat. it stem and 
all if they like; while we worship at the shrine of fashion and custom, 
others may tread their own way as to the things that inhibit us. ‘“‘God 
hath made one” of all the forces he will use in the establishing of his 
Kingdom. We may as well realize first as last, that we can form no 
aristocracy of any kind (and they are legion now, and usually possessed 
of some sort of a devil or other), in this Kingdom business. We do 
not travel that way if we are in step with Jesus Christ. I doubt if he 
cares the snap of a finger whether I am a Presbyterian, Episcopalian 
or Baptist. I happen to be a Baptist. One has to have a home some- 
where, and the Baptist fold is most congenial to me. I do not, however, 
believe that Baptists are the final “It” in the direction we are travelling. 
I won’t be “cast out” for that. Baptists are too sensible to-day. Mean- 
while, until we are awake to our useless divisions and certain failure, 
we must do our best in the old shack in which we live. Its exclusive, 
offending and divisive features, its utter inadequacy for a world job 
of salvation is condemning it more and more every day, so we have to 
get down to better plans, and the sooner the better. | : 

That will be an awful jar to some of us. Sentiments, endearments, 
love of the old—it just rends our hearts to give them up! The place 
where we were spiritually born, baptized, married, and from which many 
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of the dear ones were carried out to their last resting place—how can 
it be given up? : 

It may be, after all, that the old tent will not have to be pulled 
down, only enlarged, to let in a herd that knew not Joseph, and become 
a conglomerate, “ringstraked, speckled, and spotted” assembly. Will 
that suit any better! Or has God got to pass this work on to another 
generation, with all the untold waste that it involves, because we are 
still blind or unworthy? 

Unity is the direction in which we must travel, if a glimpse at the 
Master’s face means anything. Let us turn to the First Epistle of 
John and read again what has just been said. 

“Beloved, now are we the children of God, and it is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be. We know that, if he shall be manifested, 
we shall be like him; for we shall see him even as he is.’”” When will 
that be? Far enough ahead for our present day needs. Or shall he be 
manifested just a little more in our hearts so that we can see where we 
ought to go? 

“Oh God, open our eyes to see something of the height and depth 
of thy wondrous love and mercy for All mankind, so that we may get 
down to “our job,” both in the planning and the doing, with a swing 
and a fervor that will really remove mountains.” 


Call To The Simple Life 


MAXWELL S. STEWART 


TAT HAT thoughtful missionary, on first coming to China, has not 
W been distressed by the overwhelming amount of poverty and 

destitution in this land? And yet, strange though it be it is a 

common experience that we eventually become unresponsive and 
almost callous to the suffering around us as there seems to be so little that 
we can do to better conditions. The magnitude and complexity of the 
problems are such as to discourage any sustained effort towards grappling 
with them in their entirety, and we take refuge by dismissing from our 
minds the haunting spectre of the unjust economic order in the honest 
belief, born of despair, that there is nothing of a constructive nature 
which we as individuals can do to right the situation. Some of us 
have been sheltered so long behind this excuse that we find ourselves 
drifting into an attitude approaching complacency, fortified by the 
assurance that only after the establishment of a better economic order 
will our influence be of avail, It is true that some of us have scruples 
about inheritance, the unearned increment, and acceptance of positions 
with certain types of commercial concerns; but at times in our innermost 
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souls, we even have doubts of the practical value of such a negative 
stand. We reflect that even our support as missionaries comes to 
large extent from the very capitalistic agencies which are enslaving and 
oppressing the people we are seeking to help. Our very presence in 
China has served indirectly to promote foreign trade and thus to drive 
in deeper the wedge of economic imperialism. As we thus view the 
situation, we realize that we are caught up in the system; we are part 
and parcel of an acquisitive social order from. which escape seems 
difficult and well-nigh impossible. 

But mere recognition of the underlying conditions is not enough; 
even fighting them is not effective, if, at the same time, we are perpetuat- 
ing and encouraging them by our actions and a standard of life which 
bespeaks a passive acceptance of the present order. 

For if the new order is to be fundamentally different from the old, 
the foundation, both psychological and economic, must be laid with our 


_ attitudes and practices of to-day. It is true that we can at present do 


nothing on a national scale to correct the problems of the unequal 
distribution of this world’s wealth, that we cannot rectify in the large 
the evils of exploitation of ‘workers or races, that we cannot cope with 
the aggregate problem of waste and extravagance; but each of us can 
be responsible for a thoughtful and just solution of his own economic 
program in light of these major problems and not rest until he is 
assured that it is fully in keepmg with the ideals of Jesus. One 
definitely constructive way open to all of us, whereby we can escape 
from the toils of our acquisitive society, is that of an observance of 
simplicity and the utmost economy in our mode of life insofar as these 
are consistent with growth and development. , 

Simple living is of the utmost importance to-day for a number 
of reasons. First, to us as missionaries, it is of practical value in 
breaking down the inevitable barriers which exist between us and the 
people among whom we work. These barriers are cultural, racial and 
political, but chiefly economic. No matter what our pretenses, if we are 
honest with ourselves, we know that the fact that we live on a higher 
economic level from those with whom we work prevents our contribution 
from being taken at its face value in China. This difference in economic 
station either serves to antagonize those less fortunate, or else the 
direct opposite results and the attraction of our superior economic 
advantages plays an undue part in bringing their response. This 1s 
further complicated by the fact that western missions have frequently 
established institutions in China which the Chinese themselves could not 
afford even to operate, and have frequently accustomed ‘Chinese converts 
to standards of living which they simply could not attain or maintain 
unaided, thus in turn we have created for them barriers which segregate 


them from their less fortunate fellow-countrymen. 
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Second, a simplified scale of living would go far in breaking down 
the blind allegiance to the false standards of the present age. Ex- 
travagance and worship of the false-god of money is an accepted social 
convention in many countries of the world to-day—a convention which 
China has been quick to imitate. There is probably no custom extant 
to-day which has caused so much heart-break and suffering as the wide- 
spread effort to maintain the same level of extravagance and luxury as 
those round about us. This vice of competitive spending and desire to 
keep up with the crowd lies at the basis of the peculiarly vicious emphasis 
upon money getting and spending as we know it to-day; and this in 
turn is the basis of the whole capitalist system. 

Moreover the simple life, being contrary as it is to the prevailing 
practices, serves to create and maintain that moral tension between the 
individual and his environment which is the foundation of all true 
spiritual development. Experience has shown that no man can possess 
a profound insight into the ethical needs of his day if he allows himself 
to be swept away by contemporary ideas and practices. Present-day 
beliefs notwithstanding, history seems to show that a man cannot be 
too much dominated by his own generation if he is to point the way 
to the future. The true prophet does not accept the world as it is, 
but is uncompromising in flaying the shortcomings of his age. It is 
singular to observe that, conflicting as many of their ideas have been, 
virtually all the prophets of history have united in their advocacy of 
the simple life. And one is safe in saying that never before in history 
are the issues as sharply drawn as they are to-day. The philosophy of 
acquisitiveness was never so deeply imbedded and so widely accepted 
as it is at the present time. 

The root of the present system lies in the desire for accruing and 
amassing worldly goods for ourselves as individuals, irrespective of the 
needs of society. A new order depends upon the realization that the 
interests of individuals can best be served by placing first the welfare 
of the group. This does not mean that the possession and use of 
material wealth are in themselves to be discouraged; on the contrary, 
our aim should be that of creating a supply adequate for all, but we 
should be scrupulously careful as individuals not to use more than our 
share. As the world is now organized, when there is obviously an 
insufficient supply to go around, virtually everything which we consume 
is taken away from someone else—usually someone economically less 
fortunate than ourselves. The clear realization of that fact is necessary 
if we are to understand the vital importance of simple living in building 
for the future, 

The supply of wool, for example, like that of all other commodities 
in this world is definitely limited at any one particular time. Even 


though one might very well argue for the importance or necessity of a 
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man having four or five suits if he is to keep up the appearances re- 
quired of him in his station of life, the fact remains that if he did not 
buy the extra suits to lie idle in his wardrobe, the price of those suits 
would probably be reduced so that someone else who would otherwise 
be forced to go without a suit would be able to purchase one. There 
. may be those who would object to the above statement as an oversimpli- 
fication of economic law. They might urge that the purchase of more 
suits would employ more men, who would in turn not only produce 
additional suits but at the sarhe time add to their own consumptive 
power—thus raising the whole economic level of the nation. The 
present prosperity of the United States is often cited as a proof of this 
ingenious theory. 

In order to see clearly the truth or falsity of such a position, let 
us take a bird’s-eye view of the whole process of the production of 
wealth. At any given time the whole amount of land, raw materials, 
tools, and labor-supply is definitely limited. Money is not wealth. It 
* as merely a coupon which entitles the holder to a certain proportion of 
the whole supply of goods. The price of these goods is determined 
by the ratio between the supply of and the demand for such goods. 
Inasmuch as there is just so much of food, clothing and other kinds 
of consumption-goods available at a certain time, these commodities 
as a whole go to those who have the money and are willing to pay for 
the desired goods. More or less automatically, under the present system, 
the land labor and raw materials are utilized to meet the demands of 
those who have the money. And inasmuch as a disproportionately 
large share of the total income, approximately half in many countries, 
rests in the hands of a small number of rich plus a somewhat larger 
number belonging to the business and professional classes, it happens that 
not only are the primary needs of these taken care of but a very large 
part of the productive power of all the capitalist nations is employed in 
furnishing luxuries to these classes even though there are millions in 
the world who cannot afford the bare necessities. If the wealthy group 
of men would content themselves with the necessities of life, it follows 
that millions of men and women and the millions of dollars capital now 
invested in producing goods which are socially unnecessary or even harm- 
ful, would be freed for the production of these necessities for all; and 
with the increase in supply the prices thereof would be correspondingly 
lessened. In practice the benefits would be even greater, for most of 
the money which is saved, i.e., not used to purchase goods to satisfy 
immediate wants, would be reinvested for the production of additional 
capital goods, such as factories, machinery, and tools which would in 
turn increase the productivity of labor and add to the total supply of 
wealth available for the common use. As long as wealth is not used 
up or wasted, it is possible to divert a certain amount of the productive 
power of the nation to prepare for the future. 
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To all of this the reader may give his unqualified assent, but even 
yet fail to discern the application to his own personal problems here in 
China. And yet this application is not difficult to find. Here in China 
we are as missionaries, because of our favorable economic position, in 
the class of the few who have a surplus above their immediate needs. 
If we choose to employ that surplus in such a way, seemingly legitimate, 
as adds to our own comforts and enjoyment, it means that someone 
must starve because of our unnecessary pleasures. To be sure, in 
order to live and carry on our work efficiently a certain standard of 
living must be maintained—a standard considerably higher than that of 
the average family in China perhaps—but consumption above that 
standard must be looked on as little short of criminal. It is wholly 
irrelevant to our contention here whether or not the money has been 
obtained honestly in return for services actually rendered. At the best 
the prevailing rates of compensation are purely relative, and do not truly 
represent either services or needs, but rather are indicative of a wide 
divergence of opportunities. 

It will be seen from the above discussion that there are two distinct 
nhases of our modern economic life—production and consumption; and 
the individual has certain definite ethical responsibilities in regard to 
each. A man is morally bound to be a productive member of society; 
he is also morally bound to take from the common store only that which 
he requires and that which is just in comparison with other men of 
similar needs. and requirements. 

It is obvious that spending, like producing, calls for a certain 
amount of creative effort and the application of one’s intelligence to 
much the same degree as does production. As a guide in determining 
the actual practice of a simplified scale of living, there are five general 
principles which should commend themselves to all who are honestly 
seeking for a better way of life: | 

1. In spending one should seek to the best of his ability to eliminate 
waste, for that which is lost through waste is irretrievable. 

ys Growth, development, and the enjoyment of beauty should be 
fundamental in life, although all of these values are probably developed 
more through man’s creative efforts than through his habits of con- 
sumption. 

3. Conditions of health and sanitation under normal conditions 
are but a form of economy. 

4. That which increases human sociability may ordinarily be looked 
upon as possessing a positive value, and simplicity of life should make 
possible a greater degree of sociability inasmuch as it breaks down social 
barriers, 

5. The final test to be applied in the spending of any particular 
amount of money or the use of any given amount of goods is to be 
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found in the comparative use of such money or goods i in the Proposed 
way as against any other possible use of that amount. 


Of these five, the last is of course the true guiding principle. 
Every dollar that one has could conceivably be used in a multitude of 
ways. One is faced, for example, with the problem as to whether the 
hiring of a servant would be better for ‘society than the use of the same 
amount of money—or human energy—in the mass education movement, 


famine relief, or, in some form of capital investment, such as railway 


or factory construction. 


Once one catches the vision of the social implications of his spend- 
ing habits, he can never escape from the ever-present feeling of personal 
accountability for every dollar at his disposal. And yet mere charity, 
even the giving away of every. cent one has, is not in most cases a 
wise exercise of the responsibilities of stewardship. Charity merely 
alleviates temporarily the suffering caused by a fundamentally unjust 
economic system, and often because of its pallative effects it serves to 
perpetuate that system. The permanent investment of surplus funds 
in non-profit seeking enterprises would seem to be the most nearly ideal, 
especially such projects in which profits are equitably shared by all the 
workers and which enjoy some measure of democratic control. In 
China, for example, the crying need is for the multiplication of educa- 
tional facilities—especially vocational training, the development of con- 
servancy projects, and the building and the extension of means of com- 
munication. If such enterprises be organized for service rather * 
for profit, they are deserving of the support of every socially-minde. 
individual. 

Although there may be general agreement as to the theory of simple 
living, there is usually a sharp difference of opinion as to how far we 
ought to carry it out in practice. There are those who would go so 
far as to assert that the average missionary is now carrying out the 
simplified life as far as it is practicable or consistent with health or 
intellectual development. There are undoubtedly many on the field who 
do sacrifice unduly for the sake of their convictions; but to offset these, 
are many others who live upon a scale which is even superior to that 
which they are accustomed to in their homeland. For this the individual 
is often not altogether responsible. Houses for the most part are too 
large for economical living and require too many servants. Certain 
customs havé grown up regarding entertainment, number of servants, 
and kinds of food which individuals find it difficult to defy. Yet we 
cannot escape our responsibility in the matter by laying the blame on 
the mission organizations or upon society in general. If missionaries 
find it impossible to create for themselves habits of spending which are 
consistent with ideals of thoughtful Christian living, there is very little 
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hope for progress from any group in modern society, and it follows 
that missionaries have surprisingly little to offer China. 

But it is possible for individuals to economize to a surprising extent 
without suffering any ill effects whatsoever, and with no real incon- 
venience other than a certain degree of alertness in spending. In one 
missionary community with which I am familiar, it is the custom of. 
many families to board with their cooks and pay as much as a dollar a 
day per person for food alone. Those who manage their own house- 
hold affairs often pay virtually the same because they feel that they 
have to maintain the standard set by the majority. However, there is 
one family at least which by careful planning has been able to cut the 
amount spent for food to practically half this average, and at the same 
time to have for the most part a very much more healthy diet than 
most. Some families have reduced their household expenses considerably 
by insisting upon small Chinese houses rather than the large foreign 
ones formerly provided. Others have found it possible to get along 
with one instead of two or three servants and pay that one a good 
living wage for doing a full-time man’s work. Another economy, which 
is at the same time of practical service to the country in which we are 
living, is to buy Chinese-made goods whenever possible in preference to 
imported commodities. It is surprising sometimes the savings which 
may be achieved in this way; and the buying of foreign products when 
equally valuable ones are available at our very doors must be catalogued — 
under the head of waste. Such savings as those above mentioned add 
to the peace of mind of the one who saves and do not rob the persons 
involved of any essential value. But on the other hand, any attempt to 
economize on books, magazines, or education for the children would 
be anti-social and wasteful, for these are vitally necessary for the develop- 
ment of the individuals concerned and condition the contribution which 
they can make to society. . 

The problem of servants is one for which there seems to be no real 
tthical solution under prevailing conditions. Because of the size of 
houses and the inefficiency of household and kitchen equipment, very 
few missionary families have felt able to get along without them, though 
there are many who feel uncomfortable in over-riding their democratic 
principles by maintaining them. The ethical as well as the economic 
solution might well.be the building of small apartments of four to six 
tooms including kitchenettes equipped with oil ranges and other labor 
saving devices, so that personal servants might be liberated from their 
present parasitical positions for constructive labor which would ome 
iruit to the nation as a whole. 

It is not to be thought, however, that a plan of personal economy, 
even if carried out by thousands, would in itself bring any real solution 
to the basic problem of economic injustice. As long as it is possible 
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for any one group of men to live by the labor of others, individuals 
are going to find it extremely difficult to order their personal expenditures 
according to principles of justice; for inequality of compensation, carry- 
ing with it inequality in power and opportunity, is at the root of the 
whole problem. Consequently, if we are truly devoted to the welfare 
of our fellow men, we must strive for the establishment of a system 
in which the risks of production will be assumed by society as a whole 
and in which the producers of wealth shall share fairly in the product 
of their labor. For only under such a regime will it be possible for 
each of us to use our share of the wealth of the world as we see fit 
without the ever-haunting thought that we are capetemng others and 
enjoying ourselves at their expense. 


The Kiarung: A Non-Chinese Tribe in Szechuen 
J. HUSTON EDGAR 


PeIHE most important semi-independent tribe in Western Szechuan, 
| in matters of civilization, influence and numbers, is undoubtedly 
the Kiarung. It is not wise now to dogmatize about the effect 

. of these people on the frontier ethnology; but even if the majority 
of our local Tibetans are not Lhasaized Kiarung, we find them more 

or less unmixed in extensive tracts watered by the tributaries or main 
sailaite of the Min (7%) and Kin Ch’uan ee Jil) rivers, or more 
concisely in the regions bounded by the lines of 30 and 33 latitude 
North, and longitudes 101 and 103 East. 

_ |. The history of this tribe, both as regards name and nidus as 
well as its eventual concentration in the above zones, is obscure. (a) The 
name is no doubt an adaptation of the native Ké-Ru and will place 
them among the Yong or Rung (#2) who were “the frontier tribes of 
the West.” The “Ke” is no doubt the local name of the Kin Ch’uan 
or Upper T’ong, and therefore, “Kia-Rung” seems to designate the 
tribe as the Rung of the Kia River as the Nya-Rung are a cognate tribe 
on the Ya Lung. (b) A standard Tibetan Dictionary, also, calls the 
tribes around Tsa Ku Lao the Royal Mo Rung or the Queen-ruled 
Rung. “Kia-rung” is evidently meant and if the application is allow- 
able we may have in this tribe the remnants of the ancient Nii Kueh 
or Amazons of the Ancient Records. The locality and some present 
customs make the suggestion of some value. But the same people are 
also known as the Hsi Fan (ff #). The term is of doubtful signi- 
ficance but it probably indicates, that they belong to the Bod or Tibetan 
stock (Fan=Bod). The value of this local designation is somewhat 
enhanced by the claim in the Lifan History that certain Kiarung- 
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speaking people “are the descendants of the Tu-Fan (-+ #) armies that 
formerly harried the western frontiers of China, and whose kings had 
a residence at Weichow seventy-five miles north of Chengtu as well as 
in Lhasa. (c) While not prepared to accept fully any of the above 
suggestions as firial, linguistic peculiarities seem to favour the view 
that the Kiarung are related to an early unmodified Bod Tribe not very 
different from the Tufan or the conquering Tibetans of the T’ang 
Dynasty. 

II. The political history of the Kairung is very likely full and 
trustworthy but it is not very well known to western students. If, as 
Du Halde assumes, the Tufan and Hsifan are the same people, and both 
are the ancestors of the modern Kiarung, we are dealing with a people 
that kept Western China in a ferment for ages. But about the time 
Norman armies were invading England we find disruptive forces split- 
ting up the main Hsi Fan stream into innumerable branches which 
threatened to disappear in the backwashes of a more ancient civilization. 
But even when Du Halde was writing a powerful confederacy of Kiarung 
in the Kin valley was defying the might of the terrible Manchus, as 
usual, but in this case, after a ruinous expenditure of men and money, 
the Emperor’s armies broke the Kiarung unity and it seemed as if the 
racial mass would disappear like the particles of disintegrating mercury. 
The early Manchus, however, were wonderfully constructive. The bands 
that bound the Kiarung elements into a unity had been snapped but each 
one was to be planted and given an opportunity to develop along other 
and more favourable lines. LLamaism, too, was to remain their religion; 
and although given a Peking orientation was subsidized and in no other 
fundamental way changed or modified. Then the whole political system 
was reconstructed. The natives were to be ruled by natives, while the 
Chinese overlords were officially advisers and supervisers. Until the 
dawn of the Republic three grades of autonomy were in vogue. West 
and North of Lifan there were four military chiefs who were pledged 
to assist China in her frontier wars. In these regions exclusively Kia- 
tung families, amounting to 3000, are directly under their native chiefs 
or barons. Then beyond the Feudal States we find the four Kiarung 
principalities with their own “Dukes’? whose supervision by the Lifan 
Agent of China is little more than nominal. Then further South and 
to the west of two powerful principalities, China boldly established 
military colonies of her own-people in the very heart of conquered 
Kiarung. This region was known as the “New Colonies.” (4 §&).- 
The capital was at Meo Kong (#§ 2) which ranked as a prefectural 
city (Hf Be WF) and capital with Fupien and Chang Ku as hsiens 
under it; and at the extreme end of the colony there was Hsii Ching 


3 See Gen. 36: 15. 
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as a “cheo” with the Hsien of Ts’ong Hwa as an appendage. But in 
all these divisions there were thousands of Kiarung who were divided 
into political sections under headmen or chiefs who were responsible to 
the Chinese rulers in the colonial centres. In the same region, also, 
there were native principalities like Bawang, Badi, Ch’os Kia and Ogs 
Zhi, which were responsible either to Tachienlu or the colonial prefect 
in Meo Kong, very much as the four principalities were to Lifan. 
The scheme which has been mentioned in detail was as successful as it 
was audacious and where it has ceased to operate the natives have proved 
themselves capable of benefiting by the direct control of China. Its 
work was done. | | 

Ill. The Kiarung religion is Lamaism. At some period in the 
past this picturesque and perfectly organized system captured the old 
Animism. That this conquest was prior to the great Tibetan Reforma- 
tion of Tson Kapa is proved by the toleration and ‘development of the 
ordinary heretical sects. Bonism for instance, is often met with and 
the Kiarung can give such specific information about its origin as to 
make it almost certain that the Black Lamaism of to-day is a form of 
Mithraism disguised by a Lamaist veneer. But after the Ch’ien Long 


conquests and the political reconstruction, already mentioned, Lamaism 


was not only retained but also given a new sanction by heavy subsidies 
from the Imperial Treasury. By temples, incarnations at Peking, and 
new connotations to the word “Emperor,” an effort was made also to 
give Peking something of Lhasa’s magnetic power, while important 
Lamaseries at central places in the Kiarung States, for the benefit of 
devout and loyal princes, were established as convenient stepping stones 
away from Tibet, and in the direction of the new Mecca. But while 
the wisdom of the Manchus was justified by many favourable results 
princes, lamas and people adhered to the Tibetan civilization. They sent 
their priests and pilgrims to Lhasa and received them again drunk 
with a non-Chinese influence. For instance, during many years among 
Kiarung only one man has admitted studying in Peking; and to make 
pilgrimage to the northern capital would be of no religious value what- 
ever. But the Kiarung are famous for their arduous pilgrimages to 
Lhasa: and Yellow, Red and Black students consider some training in 
Tibet Proper as essential. Indeed, Tibetan Lamaism is as fanatically 
established in Kiarung as in Tibet and the lamaseries, although of medium 
size only, are obtrusively numerous. For instance on the Kin Ch’uan 
in the Badi and Bawang States there are three important lamaseries and 
another at Tsong Hwa about thirty miles further on. The rulers, too, 
unhesitatingly lamaists, are, in a great measure, continually influenced 
by the priests. | 

There is also mixed with Lamaism, and incorporated with it, much 
of an older system which sanctions adoration of stones, trees, mountains 
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and other natural features and forces. One mointain, peculiarly famous, 
is visited by pilgrims and circumambulated by prostrating devotees. 
The journey, about 180 miles, involves the crossing of a pass 16,500 


feet high. 


The Kiarung are mainly farmers and their architecture is similar 
to that of the valley Tibetans. Their dwellings are grouped in the 
valleys or on mountain sides, either as settlements or as single fortlike 
structures. The former are guarded by slender towers eighty to one 
hundred and fifty feet high and in some places give the effect of scores 
of chimneys in a large manufacturing district. Their customs are partly 
Tibetan and partly survivals from different, or earlier, Tibetan cultures. 
For instance, stone worship is very common, and other non-Tibetan rites 
connected with death, marriage, and agriculture may be mentioned. 


_ IV. But in spite of their fanatical attachment to Lhasa, Lamaism 
and the dominating control of the Tibetan culture, the Kiarung have a 
distinct language which is frequently expressed through the medium of 
the Tibetan script. It seems to specialize in combinations of unusual 
consonants. For instance we have “m’ngu’” for “five,” “brgyad” for 
“eight,” and “seventy-seven” is “ki sfinis sh’tsai ki shnis.” It might 
be proved some day that Kiarung bears about the same relation to modern 
Tibetan as the Beowulf manuscript does to English of the present day. 
It is of interest to note, also, that the prefixed, subscribed, superadded 
and final consonants, which make a Tibetan sentence look like an English 
one read backwards, are all pronounced. This helps towards a solution 
of the extraordinary orthography which must always remain a sore trial 
to the European student of Tibetan. But because in the Kiarung there 
are to be found traces of an early Malay* and even Polynesian contact, 
a more profound study of this mysterious language might help us to 
locate the true home of the Bod tribes. 


V. Mission Work. In recent years the Catholic Church has been 
able to establish a strong work in Meo Kong on the Hsiao Kin Ch’uan; 
and a native pastor of the Canadian Methodist Mission has been work- 
ing at Li Fan in the Min basin. The writer, also, has been off and 
on among them in the Min and Kin valleys since 1903; and has endeav- 
oured by literature in the Tibetan language to make Christ known in 
settlements and lamaseries. Indeed, it is not too much to claim that the 
greater part of the Kiarung regions have been reached, either directly 
or indirectly; and as the educated class read and understand Tibetan 
it may be confidently assumed that there are many individuals influenced 
by Christianity in lamaseries and villages not yet on the maps of Asia, 
But has nothing been translated into the widespread Kiarung language? 


2. The word for “rice” is malay; and their rendering of “eight”—“Brgyad”— 
has a distinct Polynesian sound. 
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There we admit failure and promise to do better in the future. Still a 
beginning has been made. About five years ago the writer with a Bon 
from Kiarung regions in Chos Kia translated an English-Tibetan 
_ Grammar and vocabulary into the Kiarung equivalent. Then later a 
tract on God, at first composed in Tibetan, reappeared in Kiarung. A 
Christian Tibetan Catechism followed; and finally the Prodigal Son 
and the Lord’s Prayer. . 

During our work on the latter an incident of some psychological 
interest occurred. When we came to the petition “Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive them that trespass against us,” the old translator 
was visibly affected, and dropping the pen from his trembling hand said: 
“This is holy. I ama sinful man. I am afraid and dare not translate 
such sentiment into my language.” He had probably been a robber, 
and his people were robber's, and realizing the implications of the prayer, 
was anxious to shirk an unexpected responsibility. Later, however, after 
explanations and assurances he completed his task, but showed a decided 
disinclination to continue as a Scripture translator. Ten thousand of 
the Kiarung tracts have been printed and safely stacked in Tatsienlu and 
are waiting until the 15,000 feet passes allow me to visit lamaseries and 
villages where the Kiarung read their own language. The other material 
is, however, still in manuscript. Of course, this tract is an experiment. 
_ But if successful in creating a demand my attention may be directed to 
the work of translating the Synoptics into Kiarung. 

In conclusion it is worth emphasizing that here in the West of 
China there are from 200,000 to half a million interesting people living 
in parts of China technically open, and in districts moderately accessible, 
who are unknown to all the mission boards everywhere. Moreover, the 
same people converse in and read a language that is unsuspected by the 
linguists of England and America. And the only Christian sentiment 
translated into the same is a paltry tract (still undistributed) on the 
“Love of God.” Is not the above a telling comment on “the Evangel- 
ization of the World in this Generation” program? 


Confucius 
ZEA 


m= IIE. Chinese people have in the past highly regarded Confucius. 
‘T There is now a tendency to discredit him. Some scholars accuse 


him of being a conservative unfit to be the model of youth; 
others brand him as a couriter-revolutionist. Still others con- 
sider him as void of originality and, therefore, a very ordinary scholar. 
According to Shih-tsen Lee (48 4% #), the author of “The Philosophy 
of Life,’ Confucius was actually surpassed by his pupil, Yen Wet 
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(Mi In the matter of filial piety, Tsen-tze ), another of 
. Confucius’ followers was far more advanced than Confucius. This 
tendency to lower the position of Confucius is partly due to the revolu- 
tionary spirit now prevailing in China and partly due to the materialistic 
trend of modern Chinese scholars. On the other hand, however, men 
of vision and moral insight still consider Confucius aga the mainspring 
of Chinese civilization. | 

Confucius (551-479 B.C.) was born and buried in the province 
of Shantung. He was a son of an aged father who died when he was 
only three years of age. In his childhood he was different from ordinary 
children, for he preferred to play at rituals instead of with toys. He 
had the habit of asking questions and was honest throughout his early 
life. He was not noted for his brilliancy, for he always considered 
others as his teachers. He must have had a good memory, for he knew 
a great deal and edited many books. He was a tireless student through- 
out his whole life. — 

Confucius, according to our estimate, was a teacher whose main 
interest was to teach men how to live. He may be considered as the 
founder of the Confucian school of philosophy. This philosophy is 
practical, not theoretical. He was interested in ritual but was not a 
ritualist. Everything he advocated has a bearing on real life. He 
advocated ritualism because in life he saw sacredness. 


HIS CONCEPTION OF GOD 


We consider Confucius as one of the world’s leading religious men. 
He must have’ had a rich religious experience. First, he was most 
careful both in conduct and thought while he was alone. He knew 
what he should do with his solitariness. Second, he never complained 
even when in great distress. He submitted his life and career to the 
Will of Heaven. In his attitude toward Heaven (T’ien), indeed, we 
find Confucius’ God. He certainly was not agnostic or atheistic. Third, 
Confucius emphasized “Jen” which is very much akin to “love” as 
advocated and lived by Jesus Christ. A man who could single out love 
as the guiding principle of life and who most resembled Jesus Christ 
in his ethical teaching must have had a rich religious experience. 

His conception of God is not easy to put in a clear-cut statement. 
We can eliminate that which Confucius did not stand for. He did 
not consider God as an ideal, or as materialistic. He did not worship 
God for any worldly gain or selfish end. His conception of God was 
not tied down by any creed. He was not superstitious. He never used 
God as a tool; he did not believe in the magical. He never deceived 
anybody with his religion. He did not try to be a professional in 
religion: his religion was personal. God as he knew Him belonged 
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to his very life. In some cases he declined to talk about religion. But 
he actually lived out his religion. He became a model member of the 
Chinese race; and we attribute all his good conduct and ethical teaching 
to his rich religious experience or his personal relationship with T’ien 


his God. 
To a certain extent Confucius was, late in life, a mystic. Much 


of his mystical experience was not recorded. But there are a few in- 
dications. He found joy in poverty. He loved music. He enjoyed 
poetry and regarded it as essential to the abundant life. He loved peace 
and hated war. He believed in mildness and kindness in improving 
things and, generally, did not approve of revolution. Looked at in the 
light of these ideals we are safe in saying that the Confucian conception 
of God is not contrary to that of the Christian. The Confucian belief 
is not essentially pragmatic, as it is pennely assumed, for Confucius, 


like Jesus Christ, was also a mystic. 
There is not enough recorded to affirm that Confucius believed in 


a personal God. What we can get from the records indicates that Con- 
fucius advocated Tao (or reason) a great deal, which implies that for 
him God was impersonal. Yet on the basis of what we have mentioned 
in the last paragraph he must have had, in his mystic life, a personal 
relationship with God as he knew Him. In his inner life God was 


certainly near to him. 


HIS CONCEPTION OF NATURE 


To Confucius, nature was not hostile to men: nature must be just 
and reasonable. He was not afraid of it. But at the same time, lacking 
the scientific method and knowledge, he did not understand nature as 
fully as he wished. Much psychological phenomena he did not under- 
stand; and that was why he did not want to talk about the spirits, the 
future life, and other problems that nowadays religious psychologists 


are interested in. His knowledge of physics was meagre, and his 


knowledge of biology limited for his eyes were not privileged to look 


through a microscope. Therefore, Confucius is not qualified to be . 


called a metaphysicist for he did not attempt to be one. 


HIS CONCEPTION OF MAN 


Confucius was interested in man but not only in the analysis of 
man. He did not dwell much on the question whether man was 


originally good or bad. Generally speaking, he believed in man rather 


than disbelieved in him. He admitted that man has not been what he. 


ought to be. So he encouraged his disciples to be “gentlemen,” or 
“superior men.” He first thought he could reach his goal by assisting 


aking. This reliance on the regenerating power of the political machine 
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was disappointed. Whether or not Confucius ever realised that the 
political machine could never make a “superior man,”’ we do not know 
for sure. In his old age Confucius actually relied upon the educational 
method. He became a great teacher. Instead of establishing an 
idealized kingdom he founded a civilization. His influence was felt by 
each individual who had contact with him. He proved to the Chinese 
people once for all the value of education in building up a man’s 
character. 

In our estimate, Confucius did a great thing for humanity 
by living a model life himself. He may not have given us any theory 
of man, but he certainly gave us a “superior man” in his own person. 


HIS CONCEPTION OF JEN (LOVE) 


The chief qualification of a superior man is Jen. Nothing matters 
more than a superior man without Jen. The essence of moral being 
is love. Therefore, according to Hu Shih, the meaning of Jen is to 
be really a man. Jen is THE characteristic of man. Ths, Confucius’ 
greatest contribution to mankind, besides himself, was his advocacy 
of Jen. 
The meaning of Jen is hard to put-into black and white. Even 
Confucius himself did not* give one.single definition of it. Jen is 
evidently not a mere ethical term; it is primarily spiritual. That 
accounts for much of the difficulty met in defining it. Watanabe, author 
of a “Brief Introduction to the History of Chinese Philosophy,” con- 
sidered Jen like a flying dragon, now appearing and now disappearing. 


- Modern scholars of note all feel this way. No two explanations of 


Jen really coincide. Chancellor Tsai (Zé 3¢ #%) thought that Jen was 
the sum total of all virtues that complete a personality. Liang 
(3% # #3) thought that Jen was consciousness of kind, or a sort of 
sympathy. Liang Su-ming (@% # HH) admitted that Jen is a psy- 
chological attitude which refuses to be described and added that Jen is 
a psychological phenonomon full of vitality and quiet poise. In another 
conception Liang Su-ming intimated that Jen is life. Thus, we may 
infer that Jen is spiritual, and in its spiritual aspect it has not been fully 
understood by all Confucian followers. | 

In his ethical explanation of it, Confucius gave different answers 
to his scholars. Tze-Kung (-- FH) asked his master what was one 
word that could be followed as a life-guide. The master answered, 
“It is graciousness (#8) which means do not give others what you do 
not want yourself.” And then when another disciple, Chung-Kung 
(4p 3) asked about Jen, the Master answered, “Do not give what you 
do not want yourself.’”” Thus, we may infer that Jen and graciousness 
are more or less identical. Another disciple, Tsung Tze (@ -F) 
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understood that Jen meant both graciousness and loyalty: by loyalty 
is meant trustworthiness. In explaining to his most favorite disciple, 
Yen Wei (#8 [&), Confucius said, “Self-control and propriety-centered 
constitute Jen”; and added, “If it is not propriety, do not see it, not 
propriety do not hear it, not propriety do not speak it, and not propriety 
do not act it.” 

Jen is primarily love; but it also embraces righteousness and courage. 
Chu Hsi (4 #€), one of the greatest Confucian exponents, concluded 
that Jen means to get rid of all selfish desires and to harmonize oneself — 
with the divine reason. #8 & K BB): and Chen Tsue 
(# =) said, “Jen is identified with Heaven, earth and all beings.” 
wh B&B B— HW). Jen is really unfathomable even 
in its ethical aspect. 

Much has been said regarding Confucius, but much more needs 
to be understood and lived out regarding Jen. If further discovery 
is to be made regarding Confucius, the one unmistakable approach is 
to study the import of Jen, notably its spiritual meaning. Thus, Con- 
fucius must be re-studied and re-valued in a spiritual sense, by men 
and women who see with faith, love and hope. 


Research Spirit in Christian Work 
EMMA HORNING 


WO-thirds of the missionaries,” it is said, “withdraw from the 
field after ten years.” Why is that? Ten years is scarcely 
time enough to learn the language and understand the people. 
Thus spent it is almost wasted! When missionaries come to 

the field they usually dedicate themselves to a life service. Why do they 
fail in this great purpose? Health failure, lack of consecration, inad- 
aptability, etc., may answer the question in part; but these cannot 
account for all the two-thirds who leave just as they are becoming 
most useful. 

A partial answer may be found in what Roy Andrews says of Carl 
Akeley, of African fame: 

“In spite of his enthusiasm Akeley looked like a broken man, phy- 
sically. Long ago in Africa he had been attacked and wounded by 
a leopard. His rifle had jammed after a shot that had broken the 
leopard’s foot, and before he could get away, the beast was on his 
back. They rolled in the sand together, Akeley on top. With his 
knees pressing into the beast and breaking ribs, he strangled the leo- 
pard with his bare hands. Akeley was a mass of dripping blood and 
raangled flesh when he staggered into camp. } 
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“Years later a bull elephant crushed his chest. He never forgot 
that night of agony in the African jungle as, helpless, he listened to 
the roar of the lions and the yelp of the hyenas, expecting every moment | 
that they would catch his man-scent on the wind. Later he lay almost 
dead of the blackwater fever. But he would not go home till his work 
was done. Soon after I talked with him he went on his last Great 
Exploration from which he never returned. 

“Once he said to me, ‘Roy, some time I am going to Africa on 
my own. I'll build a little campfire and sit there and smoke, and do 
nothing but be happy because I won’t have to make good to anybody.’ 
“Yes?,’ said I, ‘You will not! When you kill an elephant why do you 
slave in the heat and fever to save its skin? Because people give 
dollars to send you to the jungle? Rot! you have a museum complex. 
We all have it or we would not be here. It is the only way we can 
be happy.’ 

“The making of a good museum man must be in the blood. The 
life is not all pleasure and excitement. Dozens of boys try their hands 
at the game, but few last very long. The work is mere drudgery if 
the heart is not in it. In this work one must also relinquish the hope 
of gaining worldly goods. Still a museum life brings a happiness that 
money can never buy.” 

Yes, Akeley had a job that he had to see through! Nothing could 
stop him; and in it he found his greatest satisfaction. 

Akeley had the spirit that makes a good missionary. He had an 
objective and he would not go home till it was achieved. His hardest, 
most exacting work was not drudgery because his heart was in it. He 
did not look for worldly gain, but he found a happiness which money 
could not possibly buy. What is the secret of such success? Is not its 
foundation laid in the inspiration and satisfaction developed through 
the spirit of research? 

“Research lends itself to use as an instrument of social progress. 
It works on the frontiers of human knowledge and achievement. It 
deals with the marginal and unsolved problems that represent the un- 
closed gaps of our thinking. In practical process it seeks through 
understanding and control to secure improvement at the points of dif- 
ficulty and inadequacy.”* 

This is the day of research—research in engineering, aviation, 
finance, medicine and education. In fact every line of modern 
achievement today has its expert research men—men who help solve its 
problems, speed up its work and show the possibilities ahead. This is 
also the day of’ change and progress. Some one has said that the person 
who does not like change is in for a very uncomfortable time, but the 


1. Reader’s Di November, 29. 
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rest of us are in for the most interesting period of our history... . 
Anything the human mind can imagine the human mind can do! | 

If the research spirit is of such great importance along other lines, 
why not use it more in mission work and in religious work in general? 
The difficulties to be overcome and the problems to be solved are both 
innumerable. So numerous are the unclosed gaps in Christian thinking 
that there seems little else but gaps. Yes! The mission field is one 
vast problem! We often try to solve it as a whole and thus see little 
progress. Is not this the reason why the larger portion of the two- 
thirds of the missionaries leave the field so early in their career? Seeing 
no means of doing successful work on the mission field they become 
discouraged and go where they understand conditions better. 

The mission field offers the greatest field for practical research in 
the world. Every line of achievement is found in connection with it. 
There is room at the top everywhere. The backward races need to 
develop along every line. The special lines of Christian endeavour are 
evangelism, education, and medicine. Take an example from each. 
Innumerable doors are open along the line of the treatment of disease 
and health education. Hygiene is, for instance, one of the greatest 
problems in China; its fringe has scarcely been touched. One only 
of its innumerable phases, the saving and care of the baby, might occupy 
the time of a number of research workers in various parts of China. 
The majority of the babies, as a matter of fact, die before they are a year 
old! Take again one phase of education—mass education. Eighty per- 
cent of the Chinese are illiterate! Think also of the untouched millions 
in the villages. What a field for research! Any number might find 
opportunity for service therein. | : 

Consider one phase of evangelism and religious education—worship. 
An exhaustive study of Chinese worship and the means by which this 
spirit of worship and reverence can be carried over into Christianity 
without breaking the continuity of indigenous thought: how it can be 
enriched and developed into a great love and reverence for the one great 
God; how this love and reverence can be made to dominate and regen- 
erate every phase of their life—practical research along this line might, 
with profit, occupy considerable of the time and effort of every pastor 
and evangelist. But what of the other important Christian virtues— 
love, generosity, sympathy, good will, friendship, service, sacrifice, self- 
control, temperance, humility, patience, kindness, justice, courage, loyalty 
_—how are we to teach all these virtues in the most efficient way? Each 
one is a field for practical research. 

Christian problems in China are so great and numerous that when 
taken as a whole they are overwhelming. But when discouragement 
begins to creep upon us there is a way to handle the situation. Break 
up the problem into its numerous phases and attack them one ata time. 
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Study this one problem as thoroughly as possible, practicing, and testing 
the results on the people themselves. There may be very little literature 
on the subject, for we are working on the “frontiers of human knowledge 
and achievement” in mission work. We are dealing with life, so it 
_ is necessary to deal with experience and develop experience. Personal 
contacts, deep understanding and sympathy, with definite cooperation 
on the part of workers will ‘be necessary for the solving of most of 
the problems; but the time and energy will be repaid a hundred fold 
in the satisfaction it gives in the knowledge that some progress is being 
made in at least one phase of work. . After one line is developed as far 
as profitable then attack another. Ar ripe old age on the field will then 
be far too short to develop the various phases that will be revealed when 
work has thus been started. Every turn in life will be full of possi- 
bilities and so rich with experience that the mission field will be the 
most interesting place in all the world. 

Missionaries are very busy people and they cannot expect to do 
much technical work along this line; but since the Chinese are taking 
over the work more and more they can enter more fully into definite 
research work and thus. meet a great need in this developing nation. 
However, each missionary must have the research spirit which seeks, 
through cooperation, investigation and testing, the very best way of 
doing work. And each person should select some phase to develop 
a little further than anybody else, and give the results to others as a 
means of extending the “frontiers of human knowledge and achievement” 
on the mission field. The most successful workers are doing this. 
Why can we not all enter into this spirit more fully,—at least far enough 
to give us an objective; a definite, progressive goal; an enthusiasm and 
inspiration that will keep us working for the spread of the Kingdom of 
God as long as He gives us strength? 

In the April, 1929, number of “Religious Education,” Prof. W. C. 
Bowers gives a ‘definite procedure for such technical research work. 
These are survey, analysis, questionnaries, interviews, experimentation, 
case study and observation. He also describes thirteen steps in the 
investigation and solution of a problem, some seca which can be used in 
sor Christian research work. 

Feeling a problem, or a desire to meet some human need. 
Finding out what has already been done in this field. 

Definite, concise formulation of the problem to be solved. 
Analysis of the problem into its factors and elements. 
Determination of data to be sought. 

Determination of sources. 

Creation of techniques and instruments for the collection of data. 
The actual collection of data. 
Organization or classification of data. 
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10. The interpretation of data. 

11, Verification of the dete. 

Reporting of the those who may 
wish to use them. 
. 13. Listing of marginal problems that may have arisen Gating the 
investigation for the purpose of further study. 


i 


Secularism and the Christian Message to the Far East 
D. DR. J. WITTE 7 


T the Jerusalem Meeting the statement was made that the most 
dangerous concomitant of Christianity at the present time is secu- 
larism, not the non-Christian religions. Secularism means the 
anti-religious science of the West, as it comes to non-Christian 

countries in the form of atheism, materialism and naturalism: This 
dangerous secularism not only threatens Christianity, but also all non- 
Christian religions. Professor D. Heim-Titbingen has declared that 
against this enemy all religions of the world must, in some degree, 
stand together in united front. Certainly it is true that at the present 
time Christianity may fight in good comradeship with the non-Christian 
religions against some common enemies. The congress of the three 
religions of Japan, in June 1928, was a noticeable example of such united 
effort. 

But one should not forget that to fight secularism the assistance of 
the non-Christian religions is not of great value. Secularism in its 
modern development is a fruit of western science, especially of natural 
science and of the materialistic philosophy. We can overcome this enemy 
only with the help of the same modern science, out of which secularism 
has arisen, and with the help of a religious faith, strong enough to 
stand undismayed against all attacks not only of sin, but also of the 
arguments of the anti-religious western science. 

The great majority of the representatives of the non-Christian 
religions .(professors and priests) of the Far East, even of Japanese 
Buddhism, are not yet sufficiently instructed in modern science. Fur- 
thermore the penetration of the Far East by western civilization and 
culture is still too recent and incomplete. These men are still too much 
engaged in their own religious tasks to bring the old life of the Far 
East into harmony with the fundamental ideas and ideals of the West. 
Western ideas and ideals in their totality, including Christian ideas and 
ideals, still form too exclusive a contrast with and antagonism to the 
totality of the old life of the Far East. Modern secularism being, 
however, the fruit of western culture and science, no one can sucessfully 
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fight against it who is not in full harmony with the fundamental ideas 
and ideals of the West. | 


Therefore, only a Christian Philosophy and a Christian Theology, 
fully imbued with western science and of equal rank with secularism, can 
overcome this prevalent danger. There is no hope that Christianity 
will receive any considerable help from non-Christian religions in its 
effort to overcome secularism. 


Likewise these non-Christian religions cannot add value to Chris- 
tianity through the strength of their religious faith. The Confucianism 
of China is in dissolution. Since the basis of Confucianism, the 
Chinese Theocracy, has been destroyed; it cannot hope to be saved 
as a religion. As a system of morality, setting forth high ideals, 
Confucianism may continue to give some moral impulse to the Chinese 
people. But lacking a strong religious foundation it will not be of 
much value for the future of China. Some of the sects of Buddhism 
in China and Japan are trying to reform their religious practice. Some 
Japanese Buddhist professors of the Shih-shu sect, for instance, tried 
to modernize its doctrines. But they did not succeed; indeed they lost 
their positions. There is no hope that Buddhism will change its nature. 
Some modern educated Japanese Buddhists many years ago admonished 
Buddhism to pursue a more positive attitude towards modern life. But 
if Buddhism should do this, it could not remain what it has been for 
2,000 years. Its pantheistic pessimism is an hindrance to entering into 
an intimate relation with modern culture and science. Its religious 
faith may be able to offer some comfort for the life after death, but © 
it does not provide strength to overcome this world and its hindrances 
to religious living. It is, therefore, impossible for Buddhism to help 
overcome secularism. 

While Christianity might stand in united front with the other 
religions of China and Japan in the struggle against some moral evils 
and for the alleviation of the social misery of the lower classes, in 
the fight against secularism Christianity must stand in the forefront 
alone. 


For this task Christianity might get some help from western ideal- 
istic philosophy. Before the great war Professor Eucken was invited 
to deliver lectures in the Far East. Christian organizations had invited 
him to come to China and Japan. This idealistic philosophy can 
demonstrate the autonomy and the surpassing importance of the spirit 
as the ruling and God-like essence of life. It can also demonstrate 
that atheism, materialism and naturalism are not based on the highest 
principles of modern science, but are propagating the misleading results 
of a pseudo-science, thereby exceeding the bounds of the perceptive 
faculty of mankind. 
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Along the same lines, also, the higher criticism did a good work 
in Japan during the crisis of 1888 in the struggle against secularism, 
then first appearing in Japan. This higher criticism was an experimental 
attempt to bring Christianity into harmony with modern science on 
the basis of the idealistic philosophy. All the good and helpful elements 
of the idealistic philosophy, intensified by Christian ideas and ideals, 
were powerful factors in this fight of the higher criticism against 
secularism. 7 

But I fear that a full victory over secularism will not be won by 
way of the higher criticism. Complete agreement between the idealistic 
philosophy and Christianity is impossible. The essence of Christianity 
is different from that of the idealistic philosophy. The higher criticism 
actually changed and diminished the real essence of Christianity. It was 
inclined to see the essence of Christianity in ideas. Christianity 
certainly contains the highest religious and moral ideas and ideals. 
Its presentation of the One and Only God. as a spiritual personality 
and as Holy love, its preaching of God-like love as the only norm for 
relations between men and nations, its strong hope of the realization 
of the Kingdom of God on earth and in heaven—are superior to all the 
ideas and ideals of all other religions. All the good ideas and ideals 
of other religions find their accomplishment in the ideas and ideals of 
Christianity. Yet the higher criticism sought earnestly to enrich the 
idealistic philosophy with the Christian ideas and ideals and to make 
the preaching and fighting of Christianity more successful through the 
combination of Christianity with the idealistic philosophy. 

But the real essence of Christianity does not subsist primarily in 
ideas and ideals. Christianity is more than a sum of ideas and ideals, 
be they the highest conceivable. Christianity means the coming of the 
Holy and Almighty God to earth in Jesus Christ, his only begotten 
Son: it means the atonement and redemption of all trespasses and faults 
of mankind through the death and the resurrection of the Son of God; 
it means the coming of the Holy Ghost to give men strength to overcome 
the power of sin and error; it means rebirth through the Holy Ghost, 
which is necessary to.all men, even those of the highest moral standard. 
The salvation of mankind is not based on the revelation of the highest 
ideas and ideals, but on the revelation of God in the history of mankind 
through the incarnation of Christ, his life, preaching, suffering, death 
and resurrection. The essence of Christianity is not, therefore, ideas 
and ideals, but these historical facts, accomplished in the life of Jesus 
Christ, the Only Son of God. 

The testimony of these facts is contained in the Bible. It is, of 
course, impossible to maintain the old theory of verbal inspiration. 
Even such a conservative theologian as Professor Althaus-Erlangen has 
given up this theory. He teaches us in his “Dogmatic” that the Bible 
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contains human errors. It is impossible to win the victory over secu- 
larism and to evangelize successfully such high-cultured people as the 
Chinese and Japanese by preaching the Gospel as understood by the 
Fyndamentalists. We owe thanks, therefore, to the higher criticism 
because it has taught us to discern between the human form of the 
Bible and its everlasting and superhuman contents, giving us therein 
the testimony of the facts of salvation as fulfilled by God in Christ 
in the history of mankind. | 

It may be that the first inrush of the higher criticism caused some 
trouble to the young Christians of the Far East. But I think, Dr. Knak 
is right in saying that it is impossible to keep these problems of the 
historical and critical interpretation of the Bible from the young Chris- 
tian churches. The representatives of the higher criticism, though some 
of them were very radical, did not intend to destroy the faith of 
Christians but to help them to stand firm against those modern educated 
people who ridiculed the Bible as a book full only of errors and fairy- 
tales, without realizing its God-like contents and everlasting value for 
the salvation of mankind. ' 

Nevertheless we regret that the higher criticism has failed in its 
effort to determine the real essence of Christianity. In this decisive 
point of all theology its statements must be corrected, completed and 
deepened through a better understanding of the Christianity of the 
Bible. 

With such a better understanding of the essence of Christianity 
it will be possible to overcome secularism and also the other religions 
of China and Japan. The best way to win a full victory, is not to 
fight against the secularists, but to win the souls of the Chinese and 
Japanese to a living faith in Christ. 


What Constitutes a Christian College?” 


Y. C. TU 


T is surprising to me, and it may be surprising to some of you 
IT} that I, a student of science, should discuss before you a problem 
which lies distinctly outside the field of science. We talk so 

much about experts nowadays that it seems more consistent 

with the spirit of the time to seek expert advice on such an important 
problem as this. However, the work has to be done by the layman 
and expert together. The view of the former may not be altogether 
out of place. On the other hand, it may be free from a lot of technical 
details and get down to the heart of things. Furthermore, though a 


*Speech delivered on February 3, 1930, at the third bi-ennial meeting of the 
China iation for Christian Higher Education. 
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layman, I have quite a little personal interest in this problem, and it 
is this interest, more than anything else, that has prompted me to venture 
to speak on it. 

The suggestions I am going to offer may seem to some too theore- 
tical, and to others too practical, in the sense that they touch the most 
practical of all our problems, namely, personal problems. In either 
case, they can be regarded as impracticable. They are theoretical or 
practical to the same degree as the way we regard the problem in 
— _ To me they are practicable, and it is my intention to practice 
them. 


Before we go into the question proper, let us lay down some pre- 


mises as the bases for discussion and answer a question which lies at 
the very foundation of the problem before us. Whether or not we 
can expect much from the faculty members depends much upon the way 
the administrators and the faculty members themselves answer that 
question. 

First, the faculty is the heart and foundation of a silent of any 
college. The academic standard of a college cannot be one whit higher 
than that of its faculty. The morale of a college is to a great extent 
determined by the faculty. One of my old colleagues in the former 
Southeastern University, who has been in active educational work for 
over ten years, said that on the whole it is the faculty members that are 
responsible for the strikes and tumults in our educational institutions. 
How true this is when I look back over the years of my experience 
in Southeastern. During all those years there was not one instance 
when a student problem was not settled in a peaceful way. In spite 
of external disturbances and the hard times the university had to go 
through, it had, in a few years, developed into a first-rate institution 
commanding the respect of educators, both in China and abroad. Who 
finally broke up the institution? Not the students, not the political 
upheaval, but the faculty! That experience comes back to me with 
penetrating reality and conviction as to the power for good and evil 
of the faculty of an educational institution. Again, the educational 
products of a college (its graduates) are stamped by the scholarship 
and character of its faculty members. The faculty, whether it wants 
to or not, must necessarily, either consciously or unconsciously, exert 
a profound influence over the lives of the students intellectually and 
morally as well as spiritually. | 

It is true an institution needs money; it needs endowment funds; 
it needs a beautiful campus, beautiful buildings; it needs all the scien- 
tific and library equipment possible. It needs all of these things. But 
if it does not have a good faculty, all of these costly things are of no 
avail. A rich institution with a poor faculty can do nothing, while a 
poor institution with a good faculty can, at least, do something. 
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Secondly, the duty of the faculty is to help to accomplish the 
purposes for which the college or ‘university stands. 


Thirdly, the answer to the last question is the key to the solution 
of our problem. 


Let us now, then, answer the question, “What is the purpose of 
higher education?” It seems impertinent to the main topic of our 
‘discussion to drag in this question. However, there seems to be so 
much confusion and chaos in higher education that I feel we must make 
sure of what we want before we ask anybody to do it. The purposes 
of higher education can be summed up under three main headings, 
namely, to study and research in various -branches of higher learning, 
to train men and women for special lines of life work, and to cultivate 
and build a sound character, in the case of a Christian educational in- 
stitution, a sound Christian character. In other words, to produce 
scholars, to train specialists and experts, and to make men and women, 
Christian men and women. These aims are obvious and well-known to 
every one. Just to reiterate them would surely be impertinent, but to 
warn us of our unbalanced emphasis is quite timely. 

We all believe and cling to the first two aims, and they have been 
admirably and eloquently elucidated and emphasized by a previous speaker, 
Dr. T. T. Lew. We all feel the third one should be included, and as 
Christians, we are obliged to include it, but somehow or other, it has 
not received the amount of attention it deserves. I am afraid that the 
trouble is that we are not strongly enough convinced of its importance, 
at least in an educational institution; we do not believe in it hard 
enough, and we do not really want it badly enough; or else we would 
be straining ourselves to get it done. We want money and all the things 
it can buy, and we are making, at least we are planning to make, brave 
efforts to get it, We do not seem to be making much effort to get the 
other. | 

Just to show the present confusion in higher education, I shall 
present to you two opposite views regarding the purpose of higher 
education. 

A well known American professor, recently lecturing in China, 
during an informal discussion made remarks to the following effect. 
He first mentioned what a professor told him when he went to college. 
The professor said, “You are here to learn to be good, not to be wise.”’ 
He said that that remark should not have come out of the mouth of a 
college professor. So it shouldn’t. Certainly, a college is the place 
where we should learn to be wise, or at least get started in that direction. 
The lecturer further remarked that if we tried to make religion and 
scholarship go together, scholarship would suffer. The primary business 
of a university is to teach the students to be wise, while to teach them 
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to be good is the primary business of the church. According to him, 
emphasis cannot be laid equally upon both. 

The following is a quotation from “The Trail of Life j in College” 
by Rufus Jones, another American professor. ‘The old time professor, 
I am convinced, was, in most respects, a better teacher than is the expert 
of to-day. There would be no doubt some striking exceptions to that 
statement...... but speaking in general terms, the old-fashioned settee 
professor, who coyered a wide field of knowledge and had a broad 
culture and a depth of life and personality, was, for most purposes, a 
more inspiring and a more effective leader of men than is the modern 
Ph.D. with his narrow specialisation and his exact scholarship. Nearly 
every institution of real importance in those earlier days had its master 
in the midwifery of the soul, and those of us who came under the 
spell of the old time cannot be blamed for preferring it, for, after all, 
it is the teacher who discovers the hidden self in us and who sets it 
free, with its inherent capacities thrown into play, that matters most 
as we look over the receding years. ; 

“Some day, I feel sure, a still better teacher will emerge, when, 
the expert, with his exact knowledge and his specialised learning, comes 
at the same time into possession of a technique of method that it will 
enable him to do the work of midwifery far better than the men of 
my day did it. We shall look back on the present period of college 
confusion and chaos with surprise and wonder. We shall find it hard 
to understand how so many complacent educators can have been contented 
with external expansion of institutions while internally there was such 
an obvious waste of valuable raw material and such an enormous ac- 
cumulation of human scrap heaps as the refining process went blindly 
forward.” 

There is evidently confusion and chaos in the high quarters of 
education. The reasons for such confusion are not difficult to find. 
The chief reason is the world-wide tendency towards extensive industrial- 
isation. Speed and efficiency are the slogans of the twentieth century. 
The cry is everywhere, “Speed, and more speed; efficiency and more 
efficiency,” particularly industrial efficiency. The demand is for what a 
person can do and how fast he can do it. Such a demand can only 
be supplied through intense specialisation, and the college or university 
has to be the chief caterer. China is being drawn into this industrial 
drift, together with her colleges and universities. 

In America, confusion, at the worst, may remain as confusion. 
In China, confusion of today may spell danger for the future. I would 
like to point out some of the significant differences in Commatians existing 
in America and China today. 

In America, there is a great demand for eenienileil research. The 
college professors are not only expected to do research work, but to 
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produce the goods, and are judged by them. Under such pressure, they 
cannot perform the duty of midwifery very well, for sheer lack of time, 
if for no other reason. Again, the division of labor between the univer- 
sity and the church is at least feasible in America. The churches there 
aré sO many, so constituted, manned and financed that they can exert 
and are exerting a strong influence on the lives of the young people. 
There youth is in constant contact with the influence of the churches: 
they are, at least, within their reach. | 

In China, these conditions are non-existent. There is no stich 
ptessure brought to bear on the faculties of our colleges and universities. 
Undoubtedly we want to emphasize research for the sake of scholarship, 
if not for anything else, but whether it is wise to make that heavy 
demand on productiveness is a debatable question. Furthermore, we 
have here no organization to take the place of the church in America. 
The church here can only touch the lower classes of society and has 
véry little effect, if any at all, on the lives of our college students. The 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. and other organizations of that type—how 
effective is their influence? While they have an important place in 
society, they do not have the opportunity of continued contact with 
students as the colleges have. : 

To make the situation still more serious, young men are fillirig the 
high positions in government antl society. Many of the students in 
college today will be occupying positions of leadership and responsibility, 
not many years after their graduation. The old restraints are being 
broken down, old moral standards swept away, resistance to change 
overcome, and the old sluggishness has given way to quick action. The 
iriertia of past centuries is overcome; China is starting to move. We 
need to inject this young blood into our society and national life; we 
néed to change and radically change. ~We are not afraid of the radical- 
ism of youth, but we are afraid if that radicalism is ignorant and 
misdirected, and the responsibility of enlightening and directing it rests 
upon the faculty of the colleges and universities. 

We have been talking about new relations and readjustments. Much 
has been said about government registration, voluntary religious in- 
struction and the like. These readjustments are comparatively easy. 
External pressure is brought upon us to make the necessary readjust- . 
mients. To face this new moral situation, with its immense consequences 
and to accept the challenge is, it seems to me, the most difficult and at 
the same time the most essential of all the readjustments. With these 
signs staring at us, how can we stand complacently aloof and watch the 
refining process blindly go on? 

Under these conditions, what can we expect from a faculty member? 
His academic responsibilities I shall pass by, as they have been sufficiently 
emphasized. It is the moral and Christian aspect that concerns us now. 
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The old mechanical tools have been taken away from us and happily 
so. I cannot offer any new tools; the expert has to provide those. 
The only principle I can offer is, “We cannot give to the students what 
we ourselves do not want, and we cannot: expect them to be what we 
ourselves do not want to be.” I am attacking the problem from the 
personal side, and my suggestions are entirely personal. They are 
never out of date, and they will always remain effective. 


First: Do not erect or cause to continue any barriers of mis- 
understanding, jealousy, prejudice including racial prejudice among the 
faculty members. Too many educational institutions, both government 
and private, have been ruined and lost their usefulness because of these. 
Too many of the political disturbances and too much of our national 
turmoil have been due to personal jealousy, misunderstanding and pre- 
judice. We are all subject to that temptation. We are jealous of the 
higher salary of the other person, of his higher position and rank. 
We all want our superior ability to be recognised. We all love authority 
and power. We hate to lose it, and we fight to get and hold it. I do 
not know whether or not such conditions exist in the so-called Christian 
institutions. If they do it is high time to get rid of them. How can 
we have a Christian institution and expect to exert a Christian influence 
if such feelings of jealousy and prejudice exist among its faculty 
members? Whenever such subtle feelings creep into our hearts, let us 
solemnly remind ourselves that they are not Christian. 


Second: To give preference to a Christian institution when the 
opportunities for service in that particular field are reasonably good. 
I did not believe in this before, but I have come to believe in it now. 
I did not have much use for missionary institutions when I first returned 
from America, and that was why I stuck to Southeastern through thick 
and thin for those eight long years. I used to believe in scattering 
Christian forces, but now I believe in concentrating them. The Christian 
educational institutions are bound to become more and more Chinese. 
We want them to be so. How can they become Chinese and remain 
Christian, if the best trained Chinése Christian men (of whom there 
are not many), active Christian men, do not stay in the Christian in- 
stitutions? This, in many instances, may call for some material sacrifice. 
That sacrifice is worthwhile and necessary. 

Third: To have more close fellowship with students. The old 
technique of compulsory chapel and church attendance, and religious 
instruction have to be scrapped. Other methods may be evolved, but 
the most effective method of reaching the student tor the layman is 


through personal fellowship. 
Fourth: In order to make this personal fellowship really count we 
must have within ourselves something that is worth while giving. Let 
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every one of us solve the problems that arise in our religious faith 
through the acquisition of new knowledge in our particular field. Too 
many of us are content to have our knowledge and religious faith stored 
up in separate water-tight compartments of our consciousness, only to 
be drawn upon on special occasions. We want our religion to be 
intelligent and at the same time our knowledge enriched and motivated 
by our religion. Let the two diffuse one into the other, harmonize 
with one another and be integrated together into one harmonious whole. 
Only by so doing can we sympathise with the problems of the students 
and be in a position to enlighten and help them with our own experiences. 
and convictions. 


Fifth: To make the religious fellowship of the faculty, whatever 
form it may take, really count in the formation of a genuine spirit of 
unity, cooperation and love which will be a source of mutual inspiration, 
help and guidance, and which will go far toward creating a Christian 
atmosphere that is lasting and penetrating. 


In Remembrance 


J. Walter Lowrie 


EV. J. Walter Lowrie, D.D., passed away peacefully at Paotingfu 
on the evening of January 26th. His life and that of his family 
are woven into the very life of the Christian movement in China. 
When the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 

was organized in 1837, Walter Lowrie, the grandfather of J. Walter 
Lowrie, left the United States Senate to become its secretary. In 1842 
his son, Walter M. Lowrie, came as the Board’s missionary to the 
Chinese at Ningpo. Five years later he was killed by pirates off the 
China coast. His younger brother Reuben then came to take his place. 
Reuben Lowrie and his wife joined the Shanghai station and there in. 
1856 at the South Gate compound was born J. Walter Lowrie. 

Dr. Lowrie’s interest and sympathy have thus always been with 
China and the Chinese. After his education in Princeton he returned 
to China in 1883 as a missionary. His earlier years were spent in 
educational work in Peking. Later he went to Paotingfu which he 
came to regard as his China home. A fluent speaker of the Chinese 
language, he became an ardent and effective evangelist. By a strange 
coincidence he escaped the fury of the Boxer movement and as soon as 
possible returned to Paotingfu as interpreter to one of the foreign 
generals and rendered most efficient and valuable service in connection 
with the settlement of claims and the reconstruction of the station and 
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the work. For this he won recognition from the government but, better 
still, the warm appreciation of the people of Paotingfu who realized 
that he was the direct agent in saving many lives from the vengeatice 
of the punitive expedition. 

In 1910 the Presbyterian missions called him to be the Chairman 
of their China Council and the following year he came to Shanghai. 
He served in the capacity of Chairman until 1925 when he was made 
Honorary Chairman in which relationship he continued in close associa- 
tion with the work of the Council. What influence that Council has 
come to have in the work of the missions is due in no small degree to 
the confidence which the missionary body had in his leadership. They 
knew they could trust his keenness of judgment and his warmth of 
Sympathy. His exceptionally fine influence with both the Chinese and 
the missionaries went far beyond the bounds of any one mission. He 
gave unsparingly of his strength to the Bible Union in China, striving 
always to develop for it a constructive program which should indeed 
magnify the Bible. 

Only last October Dr. Lowrie returned to Paotingfu, there to spend 
what proved to be the last few months of his life among the Chinese 
and foreign friends of his earlier ministry. A growing cataract was 
gradually dimming his vision but he was still able to feel his way with 
a cane to the street chapel where he preached to unseen audiences. It 
was on a visit to this street chapel that he took the cold which developed 
into acute bronchitis with heart complications from which he did not 
recover. 

Few missionaries have been so widely respected and dearly loved 
as he. His simcerity, his rare combimation of learning and humility, 
of strength and gentleness, his loyalty to the will of God and his Christ- 
like spirit made a deep and abiding impression upon all who knew him. 
At the time of his retirement from the active service of his mission 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions in America took action in 
recognition of the fact that “the Christian missionary cause in China 
amd throughout the world will always owe a debt to the unusually deep 
consecration and high ability of this widely loved and esteemed mission- 


aty who has served God and humanity nobly and well.” 


James B. Webster 


Dr. James B. Webster, until recently on the staff of Shanghai 
College (Baptist), Shanghai, passed away at Stockton, Cal., U.S.A. 
on December 8, 1929. As a result of cholera some years since his 
constitution had been left much weakened. The immediate cause of 
his demise, however, was tuberculosis, contracted a year or so ago. 
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This prevented him going to Cairo to take up work in a mission college 
there as had been arranged. Dr. Webster was born at Passumpsic, 


_ Vermont, on September 29, 1879. In addition to attending the public 


schools he studied at the University of Richmond, the University of 
Pennsylvania and Crozer Theological Seminary. 1915-17 he spent in 
Hartford Seminary receiving therefrom a Ph.D. degree in Religious 
Education. On the basis of this work he later published a book on 
Christian Education and the National Consciousness in China. He 
arrived in China in 1908 as a missionary of the Foreign Mission Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. His work was mainly educational 
though he served as treasurer of the Christian Herald Famine Relief 
Committee. In 1912 he joined the staff of Shanghai Baptist College 
and Theological Seminary in the department of New Testament. He 
was also director of pastoral work. His major interest was always 
religious education. During this period he published lectures on 
ptactical Sunday School work which went through several editions. 
After his post-graduate work at Hartford he became head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Professor of Education. From 1918 to 1920 
he was Director of the Yangtzepoo Social Center. While on leave in 
1922-23 he gave a course on Missions and Religious Education at Crozer 
Theological Seminary.. In 1924 he was Acting Dean of Shanghai 
College. He was Director of a Survey Study of Chinese Adolescent 
Interests. For several years he worked on the material thus collected 
with a view to publication, finishing this task a short while before his 
fifial sickness. Dr. Webster was always rather quiet and unassuming. 
But he worked assiduously at his major interest and left behind him 
ideas that have influenced considerably the development of religious 
education methods in China. One who knew him as an intimate friend 
can testify to 'the quiet way in which he found entrance to the inner 
récesses of friendly intercourse always to leave the recipient of his 
friendship stronger in spiritual appreciation. During recent years his 
struggle with ill-health has been heavy and strenuous. Yet he never 
complained. He was truly international-minded. This was fittingly 
symbolized in the fact that his ashes were scattered on the smiling waters 
of the Pacific. He was married in 1912 to Miss Alta Newby, then a 
member of the Methodist Mission in Chinkiang. Mrs. Webster and 
two children survive him. We sorrow with them. Yet we rejoice in 
having known one who unobtrusively has helped lay the foundations 


' of Christianity in China. | 
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Our Book Table 


Stnism: A Stupy or tHe Evotution or tue Cainese Worip-View. H. G. Creer. 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, Ill. G.$2.00. 


By “Sinism’—a coined word—the author means the Chinese belief 
“in a cosmos the ideal of which is harmony, and a human society which is — 
an intimate part of that cosmos, and whose ideal state is harmony with 
the cosmic tao” (page 126). The same idea is repeated in slightly varying 
form several times. One feels that the author is laboring to convince some- 
body. Most sinologues would probably agree with this general statement 
to a greater or less—probably greater—degree. The. attempt is made to 
trace this Sinism from the earliest known records of China, up to the end 
of the first century of our era. One could, of course, reach much the same 
conclusion on the basis of a study of Chu Hsi to whom the author 
oe naturally only passing mention. That this is “a definite and peculiarl 
inese world-view” (page 1) seems to be only partly true if it “has muc 
in common with the philosophical genius of the West” (page 127). Yet 
its value is not lessened because it thus fits in, to some extent, with western 
ideas. That Confucianism is the main river-bed through which “Sinism” 
has run, rather than its primeval spring, is clear enough. This author 
holds, therefore, that Laoism, Confucianism and Moism have fundamentally 
much in common though they differ at certain points or rather their 
adherents held that they did. Naturally he defends Chu Hsi and decries 
Hsiin Tzu. even disagreeing with Dubs as to the significance of the latter. 
Interestingly enough he uses the modern psychological spade to delve into 
the motive back of the Tao Teh King. In consequence he finds, or so 
avers, that the original impulse of “Lao Tse” to propound his speculative 
metaphysical ideas was rooted in a “defense mechanism” (page 95). Being 
frustrated in his political aspirations he wrote this treatise to “win distinction 
for the man who had renounced the world” (page 97). But somehow while 
we can imagine a frustrated Democrat writing a thesis to prove a Republican . 
Government rotten we cannot imagine a mere “lefense mechanism” flowering 
in a treatise like the Tao Teh King. This essay at an original interpretation 
of the motive of Lao Tse seems, therefore, to call for a question mark. 
Generally speaking this study is satisfactorily objective. The fairly long 
exegesis of Chinese feudalism, however, overlooks the fact that some students 
of China claim that feudal rights are almost totally absent in China. Per- 
haps it does not matter much which is right. In general this short thesis 
enables one quickly to grasp the main Chinese idea of their relation to 
society and their universe. | 


Tue InptscreTions or Linc Manc. Ropney Gitpert. John Murray, 53 Albermarle 
St., London. 7/6 net. 


How does a Chinese lad born and reared amid unfortunate and miser- 
able surroundings so capitalize his native capacities as to wend his way 
through banditry, win a reputation for scholarship and eventually attain 
to high office? That seems to be the question Mr. Gilbert tries to answer 
in this novel which purports to be the autobiography of the wender through 
life’s devious ways concerned, though it was actually written on a steamship 
journey home and within thirty days. Perhaps one may be pardoned for 
wondering, in the way of the ern psychologist, whether it represents 
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the attempt of a frustration complex to win compensation. That is not to 
say that such a history could not have been written of some individual, though 
we are assured none such was in mind during the hours of travail which 

ve birth to the book. This particular bandit-official auto-biographist was, 
Laclaper, not gifted with the art of lightsome writing. Of course he had 
the sort of experiences expected of a moderately charming youthfulness 
and somewhat unusual mental alertness which often stood him in good stead 
in moments of danger, which just fall short of being thrilling as described. 
But like all auto-biographists this one interprets his times and people in 
terms of his own. psychology. As a result one feels that all Chinese are just 
the same morally but lack—most of them—the mental sharpness to wend 
their way around life’s sharp turns successfully. It is this aspect of the 
book that explains our query anent the frustration complex. If all or 
most of the Chinese did resemble the characters in this book, including 
the unheroic hero, then only the pessismists could be happy in China. 
In any event one feels that the author of the book has little hope about 
China and that its chief character did not think much of it either. 


Sprtinc Water. Hsien Princ Hsin. Translated by Grace M. Boynton. French 

Book Store, Tientsin. $1.00 Mex. 

This little book is unique in that unlike most translations, and especially 
those of poetry, it is satisfying. Between its author and translator there 
exists a bond of the spirit which makes their work one. Hsieh Ping Hsin 
(now Mrs. Wen-Tsao Wu of Yenching University, Peiping) is a young 
woman with a refined traditional background and yet modern, for she 
chooses as her means of expression the Pai Hua, and not the classical 
language. ‘The Preface analyzes the “record of Chinese girlhood” which 
flowers in SPRING WATER. 

Home life and college days, nature, friendship and poetry, philosophical 
questionings and presentments of love, are the themes of the 182 very short 
poems which compose the book itself, the longest having a dozen lines and 
some only two. While each suggests one thought or impression, the thought 
is often deep and the impression vivid. After reading them one should, 
as the author suggests, “sit by the spring and listen to the echoes.” 

SPRING WATER will be a delight to all those who are eager to enter into 
touch. with Chinese youth at its best. They will find that behind the storm 
and stress of the surface of things there is serene beauty and the joy of 
the creative spirit. 

“The poet from his heart : 

Drops out the blood of happiness and sorrow. 
And thus unconsciously 
Brings forth the flowers of sympathy in the world.” 


AMELIE DE VARGAS. 


Wuere East Meets West tx Cuina. Bacon. Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott, Ltd., London. 2/6 net. 

This is an unusually illuminating account of the experiences of a mis- 
sionary as centered in Kweilin (Kwangsi) the “Cassia Grove City.” In frank, 
fair and sympathetic manner the author pulls aside the curtains of Chinese 
life and lets us see it just as she knew it. The tragic uncertainties of 
the Revolution, the passing vicissitudes of everyday existence and the charm- 
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ing possibilities of warm friendship which made up her experience are all 
told so as to show how East and West actually do meet in suffering and 
need and may meet in companionship and sharing. Without wasting time 
talking about the superiorities of what she had to give or was, this mission- 
ary nevertheless quietly shows how an earnest Christian may work the warp 
and woof of Christ’s way of living into Chinese life. It is an excellent 
book to put into the hand of young people seeking to understand why they 
should go to China and what they may expect to meet in the way of 
difficulty and encouragement when there. | 


THe Great East Gate. W. W. Perer. Cleanliness Institute, 45 East Seventeenth 

St., New York City. 

This is the story of bacteria—the invisible pigmies—and their final defeat 
in the city of man’s body. The city concerned is set in China. As a 
matter of fact the interesting story told as seen through the magic-loving 
eyes of children should be welcomed everywhere, even by adults who are 
supposed to know all about the “invisible pigmies” when usually they know 
jittle. The author, formerly leader in the Council on Health Education, 
Shanghai, has made a charming tale out of a scientific problem, the relation 
of clean surroundings, food and clothing to the defeat of invisible though 
virulent germs. When translated into Chinese this record of a successful 
warfare against invisible enemies should be helpful to those seeking to 
promote hygiene and health in China. 


Do You Kyrow Asout Curna? Sapre sMart Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn., U.S.A. Gold $1.50. 


This is a collection of descriptions of various aspects of life in China, 
social, artistic and religious, this latter including references to Christian 
work. All but one of the writers are western. Many of the chapters, not 
much connected with each other, were originally printed as articles in 
Christian publications. In addition there are short biographies of outstand- 
ing Chinese and westerners in China, together with some stories culled from 
varying sources. None of the writers go into things Chinese very deeply. 
But they do furnish for uninformed readers pictures of some common 
though often overlooked corners of life as it is lived in Chi 


ABOLITION OF EXTRATFRRITORIALITY IN CHINA. Published by the International Relations 
Committee, Nanking, China, 


This is a short brochure in which Chinese writers outline why ex- 
traterritoriality should be abolished and how this might best be done. Recent 
official documents and statements dealing therewith are included. It is 
suggested by Mr. M. T. Z. Tyau that in return for a magnaminous 
gesture whereby the Powers concerned show their consent to “relinquish 
their extraterritorial rights at once,” the Chinese might meet them halfway 
and agree that January 1, 1931, should be the date on which China assumes 
“jurisdiction of foreigners.” The brochure claims that a “tolerable” govern- 
ment has been established in China and gives a long list of modern courts. 
The brochure gives insight into the ideas motivating the Chinese in their 
desire to get from under this now senile form of international political 


relationships. 
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Man’s Socra Destiny. A. Ezztwoop, Ph.D., LL.D. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1929. $2.00 Gold. 

This book contains the lectures given the author under the Cole 
Foundation at Vanderbilt University during 1929. Beginning with a survey 
of present social pessimism the resources of mankind are enumerated, and 
the future development of science, government, education and religion dis- 
cussed and forecast. 

Dr. Ellwood quotes both from European and American authorities in 
his study of present-day social = _ Many of his gleanings are 
arresting in thought, such as one from M. Benda: “Europe of the Middle 

did evil, but honored the good; while modern Europe, with its teachers 
who proclaim the beauty of brute instincts, does evil and honors evil.” 
“A leading American magazine has said that the four things the American 
people worship today are: physical strength, personal beauty, intellectual 
power, and financial success. ...The citizen of pagan Rome would probably 
also have held rhat these are the supreme values of life.” 

The chapters on the Resources of Mankind and the last one upon the 
Future of Religion are the most inspiring. Dr. Ellwood thinks that “only 
indirectly is civilization dependent upon individual intelligence. ... While 
culture is produced by the human mind, it is originated by the few and 
utilized by the many.” “The religion of the future cannot be based upon 
historical Christianity, but must go back to the teachings of Christ, as 
recorded in the Gospels.” 

The book is tremendously thought-provoking. It has a wide angle on 
humanity in its entire course. .Dr. Ellwood shows us the handicaps of our 
present ways of living and points out a straight way to the center of needful 
changes. His book is worthy of study and careful reflection. aia 


Jesus or Curistianity. Krirsy Pace. Doubleday Doran. 
In this volume the attempt is made to contrast institutional and 


theological Christianity as apparent and practised with what it might be 


were its adherents adventurously loyal to the actual teachings and principles 
of Jesus. That Christianity as it is presented and practised obscures the 
meaning and significance of Jesus is evident after sing its often passion- 
ately outlined involvements of Christians with the attitudes and activities 
of the world in general. The story of these Christian involvements with a 
non-Christian social order, as given in this volume, should certainly give 
us all “furiously to think.” Here are two passing observations. On Schaff’s 
Creeds of Christendom the author remarks (page 273) “one (is) appalled 
at the disproportionate emphasis placed upon fine points of theology and 
the comparative neglect of social ethics.” One naturally wonders, after 
noting such an observation, how much the non-Christian practises of Chris- 
tianity are due to this neglect of social ethics. Again (page 276) we read, 
“One of the most tragic blunders of Christendom has the placing of 
such extreme emphasis upon the uniqueness of Jesus that an unbridgeable 
gulf has been created between him and the rest of mankind.” Hence, of 
course, the disillusioning doubt, often heard, that human beings cannot 
possibly imitate his way of living in their actual life conditions. Hence, 
also, the tendency of many to worship him without much attempt to work 
for him. Hence, again, (page 279) the fact that while, “All Christians 
believe in brotherhood as an ideal... .there are a thousand conflicting opinions 
as to what it means in concrete situations.” This conflict of Christian 
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opinion as to the practicality of Christian ideals is one of the factors driving 
modern people into humanism, now looked on as one of the emerging 
dangers confronting religion in general and Christianity in particular. Of 
course many Christians will find ground for disagreeing with some of the 
theses in this book. Nevertheless we wish that all missionaries would read 
it. They would thereby have a better understanding of why Christianity 
moves so slowly in its conquest of men’s hearts, souls and hands in these 
modern days. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP ON A Wortp Basis. Edited by L. K. Hat, J. C. CrarK anp 

ABEL J. Grecc. Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. Gold $1.00. 

In order to create for to-morrow an international attitude free from 
backward-pulling prejudices many feel that new ideas and the foundation 
of a new attitude must be built up in the young ere existing social prejudices 
can find root in their minds. This suggestive study pamphlet is built u 
on that basis. It contains study questionnaires and much reference material 
Those desiring to induce reconstructive thinking among youth will find it 
full of stimulating suggestions and usable material. Interestingly enough 
two of the editors have lived and worked in China. Naturally much of the 
material and many of the ideas carefully outlined in this pamphlet will fy 
into the problem of correcting undesirable interracial and international 
attitudes as found emerging in the mind of youth in China. Strangely 
enough, even among the children of missionaries one often finds these 
unsatisfactory interracial and international attitudes. Why not outline for 
such youth a course based on the material in a publication like this? Schools 
for missionaries’ children might well utilize it to this end. 


THe Miusstonary Imperative. Edited by Extmer T. Crark. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville. Gold $2.00. 


At Memphis, Tennessee, at the beginning of 1929 a Conference was 


held under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, which 
was wholly devotional and inspirational in character, and from which ques-_ 


tions of policies, plans and programs and even finance were rigidly excluded. 
The present volume contains the sixteen addresses delivered during the 
Conference, which was addressed by leading ministers and laymen well- 
known throughout the denomination for their work either at home or 
abroad, among whom were included Dr. Stanley Jones of India, President 
Y. C. Yang of Soochow University, Bishops W. A. Chandler and W. A. 
Ainsworth, and the Honourable C. M. Hay. An apparent (though in our 
opinion not an actual) departure from the strictly spiritual basis of the 
Conference may be suspected in the wider scope of the address of the last 
mentioned speaker who dealt, on the one hand with the tendencies towards 
military and naval aggrandisement in the United States, and, on the other 
hand, with the pacific forces there which are supporting the Kellogg Pact. 
The proper constituency for this book is perhaps in the homelands, yet 
no one, here or elsewhere, will read it without some quickening of evangel- 


istic zeal. E. F. B-S. 


Tre CHRISTIAN OUTLOOK IN THE MopeRN Wortp. CHaries F. D’Arcy. Hodder 
and Stoughton, London. 6/— net. : 
The Archbishop of Armagh fully shares in the changed outlook upon 
the universe which has come about through the discoveries of modern 
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science in astronomy, physics, geology, biology, anthropology, archaeology 
and history. He asks whether, in view of this “amazing pageantry of 
creation and history,” a living faith is still possible to thoughtful minds and 
his own conclusion is that the old rapture of faith is fully justified if we 
will but give our thoughts the widest possible sweep. y doing so we 
discover that, instead of living in a world in which the spirit of man is 
subject to “iron necessity,” it is a place where physical forces are every- 
where doing homage to spirit. This leads to the further conclusion that, 
if the world is plastic to man, it must be still more so to God, Whom 
he daringly describes as “the Great Adventurer.” The thirteen chapters 
of this book are all illuminating and are marked by independent and fearless 
thinking; those entitled “Man and the World,” “Adventure” and “Prayer 
and the Sacraments” are particularly inspiring. . 
E. F. B-S. 


Tue CuristiAN ‘Task 1N Edited by Macmillan and Co., 
London, 7/6 net. 


The thing which impresses us about almost every page of this volume 
is the surprising similarity of the situation in India and China, so much 
so, that the national names might often be inter-changed. Here are discussed 
such familiar subjects as: how to influence the learned few; how to deal 
with illiteracy, both by teaching people to read and also by supplying them 
with a varied literature ; how to conduct Christian education, so that Christian 
ideas may impregnate the thought of the nation; how to foster an indigenous 
Christianity and avoid the denationalization of Christians; how to take 
advantage of the opportunities presented by the newer freedom of women; 
and so on. There is, however, one chapter to which we in China have 
as yet no parallel, namely the one dealing with a very comprehensive scheme 
for church union which may shortly be consummated in South India. Each 
of the fifteen chapters is written by a different person and one who speaks 
with special authority upon the subject alfétted to him or her. This is most 
distinctly a book to be read by those who are engaged in the Christian task 


in China. 
E. F. B-S. 


THe New TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF MoperN ResSEARCH. ApDOLF DEISMANN. 
Hodder and Stoughton, London. 6/-— net. 


In this volume the origin, originality and abiding value of the New 
Testament are set forth in language understandable by the non-expert in 
Biblical criticism. The pre-literary age in which its basic traditions arose 
and grew, the non-literary style of most of its contents and its popular 
power, because written in ordinary and “wild-growing” Greek, are told as 
interestingly as a story. The only part which is strictly “literary” is 
Hebrews, and that, with some other portions, seems to have had to fight 
for inclusion in the Canon. To make the popular character of the N. T. 
clear the question of its language is discussed at length. After all is 
admitted to reasonable criticism that is necessary the book ends with the 
following statement. ‘Therefore we confess the New Testament as a 
Holy Book, the Book of life. And we are confident that the New Testament, 
in virtue of its own unique power, as it enters more into the clear light 
of modern investigation and‘ as it penetrates further among men of all 
races and tongues, will justify the judgement that it is both the trustworthy 
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record of the beginning of our religion, and the Magna Charta of the 


present Jesus Christ.” 


Tue or CuHrist In THE AncrieNT Wortp. T. R. Grover. Cambridge 

University Press. Price 5/- net. 

It is an impertinence to bestow either blame or praise upon a book 
by the public orator of Cambridge University, whose monumental classical 
scholarship places him so far out of the reach of the average reviewer. 
But, apart from his vast erudition, we may appreciate the spiritual insight 
and clarity of expression with which, in the present volume of six lectures, 
he sets forth the best Graeco-Roman teaching and practice regarding 
“Society,” “Thought,” “Character,” “Life or Death,” and “God.” Over 
against the highest pagan attainments in law and philosophy, not unmarked 
by “loss of nerve,” he shows the distinctive, life-giving and liberating in- 
fluence of the Christian message, with its “clean, antiseptic quality,” in each 
of these realms, and thereby explains how it was that Christ captured the 
Roman world. Nothing better than these lectures could be placed in the 
hands of highly educated English-speaking students, and the book might, 
with great = t, be translated into the Chinese language for the guidance 
of those who are likely to draw spiritually negative inferences from their 
acquaintance with Western philosophy. 


Correspondence 


Five Year Movement. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Si1r:—May I space for 
brief remarks three fiings 
in your January, 1930, issue? 

(1) Mr. Hoste’s article on “The 
Old Message” is, in the view of 
some older workers, and not a few 
younger ones, excellent, even though 
some may not wholly agree with 
him. His words come straight from 
the shoulder, with refreshing out- 
spokenness, clarity, courtesy, and 
courage. There is a good deal to 
be said for a decided and not over- 
broad Message. And the lessons of 
the long Past, in New Testament 


days, down through Wesley, Finney, | 


Spurgeon, Moody, etc., stress the 
fact that Mr. Hoste’s Message has 
had great power in touching men 
with a touch that abides as well as 
renews. His emphasis, too, on 


what Brainerd used to call “secret 
duties,”—the devotional reading of 
Holy Scripture and solitary prayer 
—is something that must be remem- 
bered, for in them is the secret of 
power and winning men. “Power 
with God means mastery of men.” 

(2) We feel sympathy with our 
honored brethren in Kwangtung in 
their concern over church declension. 
But there, and elsewhere, is it not 
very true, that ulterior motives, 
often unconscious, in missionary 
and so-called converts, have been, 
and now even more so are, at the 
root of most declension? The 
present is a time of cleansing, sift- 
ing, and separation between the 
wheat and chaff, for which we must 
be thankful, amid all our sorrow. 

(3) Mr. Smith’s words on “The 
Lunar Calendar” are, in some of 


the provinces, hardly applicable. 


I speak from first hand knowledge, 
that, in many parts, the farmers, 
etc., go, and have for generations 
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gone, by the “Twenty-four Feasts 


which are solar, not lunar. These 


“Feasts” are, I notice, printed on 
many of the Calendars. Has he 
noted this? 
| Yours, etc. 


BYSTANDER. 
January 24th, 1930. 


New Calendar. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—I have read with in- 
terest Mr. E. M. Smith’s letter in 
the January number, and agree that 
everything possible should be done 
to make known to the country 
people how to use the new calendar 
for planning their operations. The 
most important element in this, as 
I see it, is the placing for them 
of the twenty-four solar periods, 
which of course fall at approxim- 
ately the same dates each year by 
the solar calendar as they did not 
under the lunar one. ‘These are 


indicated in very many printed 
calendars, including that issued by 
the Christian Literature Society and 
those issued by various Chinese book 
shops. This year our Lintsing 
Evangelistic Committee has printed 
two thousand sheet calendars for 
our Christian constituency indicat- 
ing, in addition to Sundays, the 
dates of these periods so important 
to the farmer. ~ 

On my desk is a daily calendar 
pad issued by a Peiping bookstore, 
the “Jui Wen Shu Chu,” which, 
besides these, indicates the dates of 
new and full moon, and also “favor- 
able” days for all sorts of pro- 
cedures, including planting, pastur- 
ing, and road repairing, as well as 
bathing, marriage, and burial. This 
goes to show that the abolition of 
the lunar calendar leaves all the 
essential and unessential aids to the 
farmer still obtainable. The essen- 
tial ones should be made widely 
known. 


Yours sincerely, 
DEAN R. WICKEs. 
January 30th, 1930. 


The Present Situation 


CHINESE CHRISTIAN CONFESSION OF FAITH 


In Lintsing, Shantung, a ten days’ conference was held in November, 
1929, during the visit of Kev. R. M. Cross, General Secretary of the North 
China Kung Li Hui, on the general subject of the Five Year Movement. 
About twenty men and women, all Chinese but three or four, from all 
departments of the work—evangelistic, educational and medical—took part, 
evangelistic workers being in the majority. 

in the discussion of evangelistic work, differences in belief and in the 
message presented by different evangelists was mentioned as one of the 


difficulties, and one of the Chinese workers proposed that a committee be 


selected to draw up a confession of faith to be submitted for discussion. 
This was done, the committee spending a good part of two days in preparing 
a draft, referring to confessions already published in the Manual for 
Congregational Churches and finding a confession prepared by Prof. T. C. 
Chao especially helpful. The group discussed the report of the committee 
for three days. Real progress was made. The statement as finally phrased 
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was accepted with no dissenting voice. The translation of the accepted © 


statement is as follows: 

1. I believe in God as the source of all that is, the all-good, all-wise, 
all-powerful, all-loving Heavenly Father of the spirits of mankind. 

2. I believe in | om that he is the Son of God, one with God; who 
because of his holy birth, sacrificial love and the character which he himself 
achieved, fully manifests the divine nature of God and the possibilities of 
mankind; he is man’s teacher, friend, elder brother and savior. 

3. I believe in the Holy Spirit, the Spirit given by God because of 
Christ, who desires men by his fellowship to born again, so as to 
develop broadness and greatness of spirit and so as to be able to glorify 
the Lord and serve men. 

4. I believe that those who are with the Lord in purpose of heart, 
one in life and death, one in glory and shame, one in diligence and toil, 
are all Christians. Christ ever lives. Christians also have eternal life. 

5. I believe that Christ through spiritual fellowship is creating a united 
church and by means of a visible organization creating an instrument for 
the true presentation pf the spirit of Christ’s life. 

6. I believe in the forgiveness of sins, on condition of reliance on 
the moving power of Jesus crucified, dead and risen, and our own individual 
repentance. 

7. I believe that the Holy Scriptures ‘can lead us men to believe in 
God, and can also nurture a perfect and satisfying life for mankind. 

-8. I believe in prayer as the communion of man with God. 

9. I believe in the Kingdom of God, which is the doing of God’s 

will by mankind, and in its gradual appearance upon earth. 


10. I believe that my duty is to serve society according to Christ’s. 


spirit of love to men. | 
11. I believe that man’s life is not only this life, but that after death 


one must undergo God’s righteous judgment, and that all who are united 
with Jesus shall with the Lord enjoy eternal life. 
D. R. WIcKEs. 


LEAGUE OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


The League of Christian Churches was organized at Tenghsien, Shan- 

tung, on November 29-30, 1929. The League is composed of representatives 
of The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Christ in China 
(made up of five Presbyteries in Shantung and the congregations of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission in Manchuria) a Mennonite and a Baptist 
Church in Shantung, the churches connected with the Shanghai Evangelistic 
Band, the Bethel Mission and the Ricksha Mission (both in Shanghai), 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Churches of Anhwei and the China 
Inland Mission Church Council of Honan. 
. The aim of the League is to join together all of like precious faith, 
whether church bodies or individuals, on a sound doctrinal basis for mutual 
cooperation in the preservation of the faith in its purity, in deepening the 
spiritual life, and in aggressive evangelism. All church bodies, which must 
require their ministers to accept the doctrinal statement of the League, and 
individuals, who likewise accept this doctrinal statement, may become 
members. Each church body is, however, left free to observe its own 
constitution and creed. Each constituent body is entirely independent, the 
League having only advisory and cooperative powers. The League is to 
meet once in every three years. | 
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The doctrinal statement of the League is as follows :— 

1. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are all inspired by the Holy Spirit, and so are our only infallible 
rule of faith and practice. 

2. We accept the Apostles’ Creed as being in perfect accord with 
the principal doctrines of the Holy Scriptures. 

3. We believe in the one only God who exists in three Persons, the 
Father, the Son. and the Holy Spirit, these three being the same in sub- 
stance and equal in power and glory. 

4. We believe that our Lord Jesus Christ became man by being born 
of the Virgin Mary through the power of the Holy Spirit, and so had a 
perfect human nature. All His words and works were just as recorded in 
the Gospels. He died in man’s stead, and, as our substitute, redeemed us 
from sin. He rose again from the dead and ascended into Heaven as our 
Mediator, from whence also He shall come the second time both as Judge 
and the Blessed Hope of Believers. 

5. We believe that the Church, which is composed of saints who 
have been regenerated by the Holy Spirit and redeemed through faith in 
Jesus Christ, is the body of Christ. 

The officers of the League are:—President, Rev. Hugh W. White, 


D.D.:  Vice-Presidents, Mr. Arie Kok, Rev. Yang Shao T’ang, Rev. 


William Christie, and Mr. Geo. Matheson: Chinese clerk, Rev. Han Feng 
Kang: with Rev. Albert B. Dodd as English Clerk and Treasurer. 

At the meeting wherein the League was organized several resolutions 
were passed. 1. Mission schools were to be requested to employ as teachers 
only those who believe in Jesus as the Only Begotten Son of God who 
died as our substitute to redeem us from sin, and who fully believe the 
Bible. 2. To request the mission boards to send out more missionaries, 
who are heartily in sympathy with our doctrinal statement, to serve the 
— Church. 3. That the finances of the League be put on a faith 

sis. 


SHARING OUR IDEAS! 


A correspondent, critical in a friendly way of much that appears in 
the CHINESE Recorper, recently credited us with having “a policy of union 
between the two elements commonly known as Modernists and Fundamental- 
ists.” The~-Editor had, as a matter of fact, requested him to contribute 
an article. He hesitated to comply with our request because the appearance 
of his article in the RECORDER might lay him open to the charge of approving 
of such a union. During recent years the Editor has several times been 
told that favorable response to similar requests was impossible because the 
article if published would appear on pages carrying much with which the 
writer did not agree. By way of comment the Editor would like to say 
that he is glad he does not have to agree with all he reads (five or 
six times usually!) that he publishes. Another correspondent courteously 
declined our invitation to contribute an article on the basis that “our view- 
points seem to be so diametrically opposite that nothing is to be gained by 
articles from different people who have so little in common appearing in 
the one magazine.” “But,” one might retort with equal courtesy, “perhaps 
these view-points are not so far apart as they ‘seem’!”’ Now the RdcorDER 
probahlydoes not deserve credit for attempting to unite the Modernist and 
Fundamentalist view-points. While the Editor does not claim to know all 
the divergent aspects of these two view-points it is probably true that there 
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are some at which they could ‘not be united. The Fundamentalists have 


done more in the way of organization in China than the Modernists; the 
latter, in fact, have no organization. We do not know how many Christians 
in China might rightly be called Modernists. We do know there are 
divergent view-points among Christians in China. Sometimes we wish 
there were only two and that they arose only in the realm of theology. 
Fortunately it is not the function of the Recorper to unify the two or the 
many issues. But after all why should not those with differing view-points 
share them with others in the same magazine? Because we know no valid 
reasons contrarv thereto the RecorDer does try to promote such a sharing of 
ideas between Christians. It is open to all who unite in a Christ-like spirit. 
Our correspondents miss the real point when they hesitate to share their ideas 
with those holding differing ones. Such a position, if pushed to its logical 
conclusion, would give most of them very small scope for self-expression. 
What kind of a Christianity is it that puts Christians where they cannot 
share their ideas with those who hold different ones? Quoting one of these 
correspondents again we feel that such a sharing of ideas “would relieve 
some of the acidity of the present situation and enable us to understand one 


another.” Of course! 


“THE NEW SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MISSIONARY” 


“Our greatly esteemed contemporary, THE CHINESE RECORDER, calls 
attention to important respects in which the foreign missionary now has 
a far-reaching significance that he could not have before the development 
of our modern internationalism. In this period when some shortsighted 
people assume that the missionary is no longer needed. this insight of our 
brother-editor in China merits the most thoughtful reflection. 

“In the basic thing, of course, the twentieth century missionary makes 
the same contribution that was made by his predecessor of a hundred years 
ago. Now, as then, he is the bearer of a message about God and the mean- 
ing of life as revealed in Christ. In two ways, however, the missionary 
to-day makes a distinctive contribution that his earlier forerunners could 
not so clearly make. 

“When Carey went to India, there were no volcanic problems between 
Great Britain and India. To-day his successor has the complex and delicate 
task of serving as an interpreter of Christ while there is acute political 
difficulty between the land of his birth and the land of his adoption. When 
Guido Verbeck went from America to Japan there was no immigration act 
excluding Japanese from the United States. To-day Gilbert Bowles and 
William Axling must do their Christian work in the midst of tensions 
between East and West; they must represent a loftier American spirit than 
that which wrote a discriminatory law. When Peter Parker worked in 
China no American marines or. gunboats lay in the Shanghai harbour. 
To-day Bishop Roots and Leighton Stuart represent Christ among a people 
demanding of every Western government the recognitron of its political 
equality; they have to be true at the same time to the higher interests of 
both America and China. 

“But while all this makes the task of the missionary more difficult, it 
gives an additional value to his work. He is now an incarnation of goodwill 
and brotherhood in the face of all political complications. He is the 
“demonstrator of a citizenship higher than any from which he comes or to 
which he goes.” He is a “symbol of an international political relationship 
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as well as the herald of a universal religious relationship.” He has the 
ttunity of being the most reconciling person in the world! 

“The primitive missionary, we are again reminded, was not much 
troubled by the conflict of varying cultures. East and West were in 
separated worlds. To-day, when the world is a unit, the culture of the 
land from which the missionary: comes and that of the land to which he 
goes are crowding against each other and some sort of a blended world- 
culture seems certain to arise. In that process the discerning missionary 
tries to represent the best in Western culture, as opposed to the questionable 
or the flimsy, and to discover appreciatively the abiding values in Oriental 
culture too precious to be lost. - 

“The missionary to-day. in addition to all else that he is, is the “agent 
of international Christian sharing,” the colleague of men of other nations 
in a joint quest for a world-culture permeated by the spirit of Christ. 
The missionary movement means the building up of an international Chris- 
tianity as the spiritual basis for the international civilization that is coming 
to be. For the churches now to weaken their support of the missionary 
enterprise would be like the governments giving up the League of Nations 
in the very day for which it was born !”—Editorial, Federal Council Bulletin, 


January, 1930. 


— 


Work and Workers 


Dr. Stanley White Passes Away. Bang has_ generously provided 
_—The Presbyterian Mission head- $10,000 to build another dormitory. 
quarters is in receipt of a cable Chinese, friends, alumni, students, 
from New York reporting the faculty and others have made 
death, after a long illness, of Dr. possible the rebuilding of the dormi- 
Stanley White, who for a number tory burnt down some time since. 
of years served as one of the It will be converted into an Arts 
secretaries of the Board of Foreign Hall. The University has 133 liv- 
Missions. ing graduates. Of these over ten 


| per cent are pursuing post-graduate 
“Don’ts” for those Doing Mass studies abroad. Of the rest two 


are pastors, one a student for the 
ministry, two are doctors and five 
medical students, while more than 
thirty are serving as teachers or 
principals in Christian schools. 
One-third of these graduates are 
thus in Christian institutions. 
Thirty-six of the rest are in govern- 
ment education and twenty-six in 
business. Many of these latter 
maintain relations with the churches. 


Education Work.—(1) Don’t open 
a class unless there is at least one 
local person enthusiastic for its 
organization and prepared to be 
patron. (2) Don’t open a class 
for less than fifteen students. 
(3) Don’t receive any student less 
than fifteen years of age for an 
adult class. (4) Don’t even once 
make’ exception to the rule that 


students pay for their own books, © 


pens, papers, etc. (5) Don't open 
a class unless there is time for a 
full four-months’ class. China 
Council Bulletin, January 15, 1930. 


Notes from Fukien Christian 
University—General Lu Hing 


Volunteer Service.—The church 
at Yuinmeng, Anhwei, is composed 
mainly of farmers who live outside 
the citv. For several years poor 


crops have made life hard. The 


* 
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entire population is illiterate and 
there are no schools. All Chris- 
tian work must be done by word 
of mouth. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for service that a young 
Christian ex-student saw and capital- 
ized. He had studied three years 
in the Hangyang Boys’ School and 
now lives in a village near the city. 
When told that illiteracy was a drag 
on the people he offered to teach 
during the winter months. He 
calls his school, the “Free Attached 
Primary School for Children of 
Farmers of the Yuinmeng Chung 
Hua Sung Kung Hui.” 
educational and free, though the 
pupils furnish their own books and 
stationery. It has eighteen pupils. 
Sunday services and school are con- 
ducted in the same place. 


Newspaper Evangelism in Japan. 
—A new nation-wide effort along 
this line was the fruit of summer 
conferences in Japan in the summer 
of 1929. The success of this new 
campaign is taken as an indication 
of a changed national attitude. 
Heretofore newspapers have been 
generally willing to publish only 
small paid advertisements which 
could do no more than direct those 
interested where to apply for Chris- 
tian teaching. Now the news- 
papers are everywhere ready to 
publish gratis articles by Mr. 
Kagawa. One newspaper, indeed, 
complained that the first article re- 
ceived was not sufficiently evangel- 
istic. The second, published in 
October. seems to have pleased 
everybody. These articles are pub- 
lished simultaneously in the largest 
newspapers in each prefecture. In 
addition to the articles by Mr. 
Kagawa others are contributing 
articles on peace, purity and pro- 
hibition. These messages are read 
by more than a million people. 


Evangelistic Campaign in India. 
—From March 2 to 9, 1930, the 
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churches of the Punjab, United 
Provinces, Delhi, and N.W.F.P. are 
to engage in a week of evangelism. 
One major purpose of this cam- 
paign is to induce as many Chris- 
tians as possible to engage in some 


simple but personal evangelistic 
activity. These “simple activities” 
will, it is emphasized, also have 
religious educational value.  Vill- 


’ agers, missionaries, servants, teach- 


ers, office workers, doctors, nurses, 
house-wives—all are expected to 
stress witness bearing for at least 
one week. That is the first objec- 
tive of the campaign. The second 
is that each Christian should, as a 
“minimum effort,” make “ten 
gospel sales.” Third, daily preach- 
ing is to be carried on in the bazaars. 
Then, four, everybody is to engage 
in prayer. 
week’s effort a “Christian proces- 
sion of witness” is to be organized 
in the larger centers. A _ special 
campaign committee is directing the 
whole movement. 


Chinese Women’s Volunteer Ser- 
vice—The Kwangtung Synod of 
the Church of Christ in China is 
making progress in the organization 
of Christian service by women. 
The “Women’s Volunteer Service 


_ Groups” projected are to be related 


to each local church though there 
may be a city organization where 
desired and there is also a general 
organization in Canton. The pur- 
pose of these groups is “to develop 
among....church women _ strong 
Christian characters with a spirit 
and ability to serve.” The work 
of each local group may vary with 
its environmental conditions. The 


work, while mainly evangelistic, in- 
_ cludes hygiene, better homes, 


other social activities. The special 
project these auxiliaries are asked 
to support is the Shung Kei Bible 
Women. 


Auxiliary members are expected to 
be members of a church. There 
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are now about twenty branch 
auxiliaries. In September, 1929, 
their officers met in conference in 
Canton. Over forty attended of 
whom over fifty percent paid their 
own expenses. Each auxiliary is 
expected to be self-supporting. 


Cost of Being a Christian —An 
instance of a group of very strong 
families on the Dai-ho Circuit 
where long-term evangelistic services 
were held illustrates this point. As 
a result of these services more than 
sixty people definitely broke through 
and came to Christ, but there was 
a section of one village where the 
people, though of the well-to-do 
class, were bound with fetters 
stronger than steel against which 
even the appeal of the gospel could 
not prevail. These people wanted 
to turn to Christ but hesitated. It 
was finally learned they were very 
anxious to accept Christ but were 
terrorized by the fear of the “Fox 
Devil” that had been handed down 
through generations. Some clair- 
voyant years ago had declared that 
if any member of this group ac- 

ted the Christian teaching the 
“Fox Devils” (demon possession) 
would be released upon the com- 
munity. Where superstition is as 
deeply rooted as in the life of the 
peasant people even the power of 
the gospel of Christ often fails 
to break through. These people are 
among the “almost persuaded” 
group which is found throughout 
the world. But notwithstanding the 
power of the fear of devils more 
than thirty families on the Dai-ho 
circuit turned to God; and there 
have been ninety people received 
into the church on probation. Foo- 
chow News, January, 1930. 


Demands for Litera- 
ture.—The Christian Literature So- 


ciety, Shanghai, has just issued a 
new annotated catalogue. Its Pre- 
face draws attention to the way 
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changing attitudes and situations in 


‘China affect the demand for and 


the production of literature. Up 


- to 1915 the Society had published 


243 books: of these only 59 are 
now in its catalogue. Every year 
on an average twenty old books are 
dropped and twenty new ones take 
their place. Ninety-nine percent of 
the books published are prepared 
and adapted to Chinese needs on 
the basis of books originally publish- 
ed in English: none of these are 
literally translated. In the catalogue 
there appear the names of seventy- 
three foreigners and sixty-six Chin- 
ese, foreign mames occuring 405 
times and Chinese 151. As a matter 
of fact all the books credited to 
foreigners are the fruit of coopera- 
tion between Chinese and foreign- 
ers. Furthermore 108 books in this 
new catalogue are the product of 
Chinese unaided by any foreigners. 
This latter fact may rightly be 
looked on as the “beginning of an 
indigenous Christian literature.” 


Students in Japan.—“A new cam- 
paign has just been launched to lead 
the. university students of Japan, 
last year so far gone towards 
Marxianism, back to idealism and 
Christianity. Enlisting the coopera- 
tion of Professor Sakuzo Yoshino, 
and the initiative of the Doshisha 
student group which under his 
leadership has organized the Do- 
shisha Labor Mission, with them he 
held a conference at Sakamoto near 
Kyoto from July 27-31, 1928, which 
dealt with the thought-problems of 
students. “Social Movements and 
Idealism,” “The Fundamentals of 
Social Christianity,” “Christian His- 
tory Viewed as an Humanitarian 
Movement,” “The Principles of 
Psychological Economics,” and the 
“Social Aspects of the Gospel of 
Jesus”—these were some of the 
subjects. The students, whose 
minds had been captured’ by 
Marxianism, wept as they struggled 
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to set them free again. “We want 
to believe in Christ,” said some of 
them, “but we have heard from 
Christian pastors that some are 
predestined, and some are not pre- 
destined,—elected to have faith. 
Can it be that we can believe?” 
Thus did economic determinism and 
theological determinism converge in 
these young minds. There is need 
for the utmost of cooperation be- 
tween all the forces of spiritual 
idealists to counteract these negativ- 
isms.” Friends of Jesus, Novem- 
ber, 1928. 


C.I.M. Missionary Captured by 
Bandits —From China’s Millions, 
January, 1930, the details of the 
capture of a missionary of the 
C.I.M. are given. “Mr. D. F. 
Pike had been escorting Mr. Jensen 
and Mr. Fisher to the long vacant 
station of Hingi, which I am glad 
to say is now re-occupied, and was 
on his way by the ‘direct route to 
Puanhsien, where he was to meet 
Mr. Sutherland, who had been ap- 
pointed to that city. We learn 
from Mrs. Pike that on September 
14, when twenty li from Tsing- 
shan, he was suddenly hailed by a 
group of men, who sent bullets 
whizzing around him. Mr. Pike 
got off his horse, and they at once 
captured him, demanding his money, 
of which he had very little, as he 
was expecting to receive further 
supplies at Puanhsien. They strip- 
ped him of all his outer garments, 
and these they immediately put on. 
Then they bound him, and after 
searching his belongings, which they 
appropriated, they beat him and led 
him away, together with his horse. 
His Chinese boy and the two men 
he had with him, who were also 
stripped of their outer clothing and 
robbed, were not permitted to ac- 
company him, though two of them 
begged to be allowed to do 
so. They followed Mr. Pike 
till towards evening, but were 
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threatened with pointed pistols and 
commanded to desist. They were 
thus compelled to leave him alone 
with these evil men. When they 
left, Mr. Pike’s captors were 
demanding $20,000. hen Mrs. 
Pike’s letter was written on Septem- 
ber 26, she had heard nothing fur- 
ther either from or of her husband, 
whose capture had been reported to 
the Chinese officials responsible for 
the district, with the request that 
they do their best for him.” The 
last report which came to hand 
implied that Mr. Pike had been 
killed, though this has not, so far 
as we know, been confirmed. 


Y.W.C.A. Regains Lost Ground. 
—During 1925-27 the Association 
had some difficulty in maintaining 
itself and especially in putting over 
its financial campaigns. It is now 
again registering progress in both 
program and finances. Within the 
last two years, also, five new build- 
ings have been secured. At present 
some kind of Association work is 
being carried on in fifty-five cities 
in China with a total of 13,763 girls 
and women in direct connection 
therewith. In addition there are 
many women industrial workers, 
rural women and city women who 
share in the benefits of the Associa- 
tion but who are not enrolled as 
members. In city associations there 
are 4,500 members; in student as- 
sociations 6,000; and in girls’ clubs 
2,500. Of the staff of 113 secre- 
taries 77% are Chinese. In the 
summer of 1929 the World’s Com- 
mittee was requested to send twenty- 
five new western secretaries and in 
September of the same year twenty- 
four new Chinese secretaries were 
secured. Most of the seventeen 
city associations have changed their 
constitutions so that all nationalities 
may be included in their member- 
ship. This is an interesting side- 
light on the interracial attitude of 
the Association. In addition to 
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ninety-five student associations work > 


is being carried on by the Rural 
Department in Shantung, Man- 
churia and Kwangtung: the In- 
dustrial Department also maintains 
two demonstration centers. The 
Association tries, therefore, to 
Christianize all aspects of human 
life. During recent years its think- 
ing has centered in education and 
citizenship as related to city, rural 
and industrial life. In age it is 
only two years older than the Chi- 
nese Republic. During these years 
of turmoil its two-sided problem 
has been to hold steady to its pur- 
pose and yet be flexible enough to 
fit into China’s changing needs. In 
addition to all the above time has 
been found to help mothers care 
for their children through kinder- 
gartens, playgrounds, baby clinics 
and better homes’ and better babies’ 
programs. 


Cheloo University and the Tang 
Pu.—Cheloo University, Tsinan, 
Shantung, has in recent months 
passed through several squalls. 
Quite lately a real storm forced 
the battening down of its hatches. 
The storm center was the local Tang 
Pu. For some time it had urged 
Cheloo’s workmen to strike, some- 
thing they were reluctant to do. 
Tang Pu pressure won. They 
struck! Through them the Tang 
Pu then presented Five Demands. 
To accede to these demands would 
have put the University under the 
thumb of the Tang Pu. This was, 
of course, unthinkable. The Tang 
Pu countered an offer to consult or 
submit to arbitration by saying, 
“Those or Nothing!” The “un- 
willing” mutineers organized, seized 
the hospital laundry and various 
gate houses, and posted pickets 
around. Acres of colored posters 


decorated the campus. The strikers 
then tried to deprive the hospital 
patients of food, heat, light and 
water; they also attacked a stu- 
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dent who was serving as deputy 
cook. Earnest Christians, however, 
managed to bootleg victuals to the 
patients. The patients were dis- 
charged as rapidly as possible and 
the hospital finally closed. Pastor 
Yee Hsing Lin, who has stood loy- 
ally by the University, was seized 
by the strikers and marched off to 
their headquarters. Then, says the 
reporter of this storm, “Medicine, 
Surgery, Physiology and Phar- 
macology robed themselves in over- 
alls and stoked furnaces” while 
History guarded the library door: 
the Organist also induced the pump 
to supply needed water. On Jan- 
uary 4, 1930, the Arts School was 
closed for vacation. A few “mal- 
ignants” refused to go and leagued 
themselves with the strikers. They 
were then either expelled or sus- 
pended—whereupon they left! On 
the 9th, the Theological School 
also entered upon vacation. The 
spirit of the students, with the ex- 
ception of the “malignants” men- 
tioned above, was good. Some of 
the Medical School students, like 
the missionaries, volunteered for 
and undertook all sorts of menial 
jobs. The storm caused, of course, 
a good deal of anxiety. Neverthe- 
less its reporter and his colleagues 
managed to keep smiling and hope- 
ful! Its effects lasted about five 
weeks. It is reported, however, that 
the Arts School will not reopen 
until Spring. : 


Dr. D. W. Lyon Honored.—On 
January 14, 1930, the National 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. gave 
a reception and tea to Dr. and Mrs. 
Lyon. Dr. Lyon, the first secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. in China, is 
retiring. He, his wife and daughter 
Elizabeth left China on January 1/7, 
1930. In the course of the recep- 
tion Mr. T. M. Van, the most aged 
member of the Y. M. C. A. staff 
unveiled a beautiful tablet which 
had been placed on the wall of the 
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reception room where the tea was 
given. The translation of the ap- 
preciation engraved on the tablet is 
as follows. 


In Honor or Dr. D. WILLARD 
Lyon. 


“True to the sacrificial spirit of 
Christ, Dr. Lyon came to China 
about thirty years ago, and with 
others founded the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in this coun- 
try. We are greatly indebted to 
him not only for his work as a 
pioneer, but also for the marked 
and far-reaching influence he has 
exerted in the fields of literature 
and secretarial training. In our 
ardent affection and respect for him 
we erect here this tablet, on which 
the inscription reads: 
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A faithful servant sent by God 
from the West has come; 


‘A lover of our youth a great 


Movement he. has begun 


A tiny seed has grown into a 


mighty - tree; 


A lifetime of service has been 


given for others; 

The veteran retires, but his shin- 
ing example ever remains; 

To it what limits can be placed 
in time or in space; 

To honor: him this tablet of brass 
we erect; 

May those who come after him 
in his footsteps tread. 


By the National Committee of 
The Young Men’s Christian 
Association of China. 


Notes on Contributors 


Mr. Wu Yao Tsonc (Y. T. Wu), M.A., is Executive Secretary, Student Division, 


National Committee, Y. M. C. A.’s in China. 


Rev. Grorce E. WHITMAN is a missionary under the American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society. He arrived in China in 1892. He is located at Kaying, Kwang- 


tung. 


Mr. Maxwett S. Stewart, M.A., is on the staff of Yenching University, Peiping. 


Mr. J. Huston Epcar, F.R.G.S., is a member of the China Inland Mission located 
in Tatsienlu, Szechwan. He arrived in China in 1902. 


Rev. Z. K. Zia is.a member of the staff of the Christian Literature Society, 


Shanghai. 


Miss Emma Horninc, M.A., is a member of the Church of the Restioen Mission 
located in Ping Ting Chou, Shansi. She arrived in China in 1908. 


Professor D. Dr. J. Wirre is Direktor der Ostasien-Mission. — 


Professor Y. C. Tu, B.S., M.S., was educated in Wesley College, Wuchang, 
Harvard University and Massachussets’ Institute of Technology. For eight years he 
was on the staff of Southeastern University, Nanking. Since 1927 he has been 
Assistant Professor of Physics in Shanghai College. 
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